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Gene Aldrich, author of “Fifty Years of Poli- 
tical History in Oklahoma,” lives at Norman and 
is Principal of the Norman Junior High School 
there. He obtained his doctorate with a major 
in history and minor in government at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. 


John David Marshall, author of the regular 
feature “Bibliophile’s Notebook,” is Head of 
Reference Department, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute Library, Auburn, Alabama. 
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moriam” (Robert Louis Stevenson). She is 
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North Callahan, author of “The Humor of 
Erskine Caldwell,” lives at 11 Sturgis Road, 
Bronxville, New York. He holds the Ph.D. de- 
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gree from Columbia University and is Honor 
Graduate of the University of Chattanooga. His 
major fields are American Literature and Amer- 
ican History. He was born in Tennessee. 


Geoffrey Birt writes on the great industrial Ala- 
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David J. Harkness of the University of Tennes- 
see, Box 8540, University Station, contributes 
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Fifty Years of Political History In Oklahoma 


By GENE ALDRICH 


A great change has been taking place in Okla- 
homa since it became a state in 1907. The rate 
of this transformation has been at a more rapid 
pace than has occurred in most states. Upon 
admission to the Union, this mid-western state 
was primarily an agricultural region with a great 
majority of its inhabitants living on 160-acre 
homesteads. Each 160-acre farm was assumed 
to be of equal productiveness regardless of typog- 
raphy, climate, or type of soil. Many of the 
new settlers found it very difficult to make a liv- 
ing in rural areas. As of 1950, however, 1,139,481 
those classified as rural numbered 606,206. And 
as late as 1930 there were still 65.7 per cent resid- 
ing in rural areas. As of 1950 however, 1,139,481 
or 51 per cent were living in urban areas. At 
mid-century Oklahoma ranked twenty-ninth 
among the states of the United States in per 
cent of urbanization. If only the southern states 
are considered, one finds that Oklahoma is ex- 
ceeded only by Florida, Texas, and Louisiana 
in the per cent of her population classified as 
urban. 


The exodus of a great portion of the rural 
population to Oklahoma cities and in some in- 
stances to areas outside Oklahoma resulted in a 
tremendous increase in the size of the Oklahoma 
farms. From an average of 165.8 acres in 1930, 
the farms have increased in size to 253.1 acres 
in 1950. There were only 1,833 farms in 
Oklahoma in 1930 of 1,000 acres or more; by 
1950 the number had grown to 4,046. The largest 
farms are in the western part of the state where 
wheat is grown. The most westerly county, 
Cimarron, had an average of 1,788 acres in each 
farm. 


The shift of people from rural to metropolitan 
areas—to Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Lawton, Nor- 
man, and other smaller cities within the state— 
has and will bring about significant political 
changes within Oklahoma, as rural folk are tra- 
ditionally more conservative than those from the 
cities. 


A TERRITORY 


In 1889, Oklahoma sprang into being as a 
territory almost overnight. During the period 
from 1889 to 1907, more land was opened to 
settlement which in turn was added to the original 
Oklahoma Territory. 
now form the state 
have been admitted 


The two territories which 
of Oklahoma would like to 
as two separate states. In 
1905 Indian Territory delegates met at Muskogee 
in what was known as the Sequoyah Conven- 
tion. The convention prepared a constitution for 
a new state including only Indian Territory. 
This state was to be called Sequoyah in honor 
of the famous Cherokee Indian who was responsi- 
ble for the Cherokee alphabet. The constitution 
was submitted to the people on November 7, 
The 
United States Congress, however, refused to ad- 
mit the proposed new state of Sequoyah. 


1905, and was ratified by a large majority. 


Arizona and New Mexico were also asking 
for admission to the Union, so the matter of the 
admission of these territories, together with that 
of Indian and Oklahoma territory, was taken 
up by the new United States Congress. On 
June 16, 1906, Theodore Roosevelt 
approved the Enabling Act, which provided that 
the territories of Arizona and New Mexico and 
the Indian and Oklahoma territories be joined 
and into the two _ states 
instead of The people of New Mexico 
and Arizona refused statehood on such terms. 


President 


come Union as 


four. 


Most of the people in the Oklahoma Territory 
were glad when they received the news of the 
passage of the Enabling Act. Territorial Gover- 
nor Frank Frantz set November 6, 1906, as the 
date to choose delegates to a constitutional con- 
vention. The delegates consisted of 
ninety-eight Democrats, thirteen Republicans, and 
one Independent. 


chosen 


These delegates formulated 
a constitution which provided for a governor to 
be chosen for a term of four years, who could 
not immediately succeed himself. It also pro- 
vided for a legislature of two houses; the mem- 
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bers of the upper house or senate were to be 
chosen for four, and those of the lower house 
for two years. Resentment of the appointive gov- 
ernment under which the people had lived caused 
all state officers to be made elective. Distrust 
of all government caused the division of the 
executive power among many elective officers. 
The initiative and referendum, at that time at 
the peak of their popularity, were adopted. 

There was a bitter struggle between the Dem- 
ocrats and the Republicans concerning the adop- 
tion of the constitution. The National Republi- 
can organization was massed against the con- 
stitution, and even a member of President Roose- 
velt’s cabinet, William Howard Taft, Secretary 
of War, came into the state to speak against its 
adoption. But the people refused to listen to 
those who spoke against it and the constitution 
was adopted on September 17, 1907, by a vote 
of 180,333 to 75,059. The struggle for the adop- 
tion of the constitution fixed the grasp of the 
Democrat Party on Oklahoma for a generation. 
On November 16, 1907, Oklahoma was admitted 
as the 46th state of the Union. 


STATEHOOD 


In the almost fifty years of statehood since 
its admission, Oklahoma has never had a Repub- 
Although Oklahoma is not in 
the “Deep South,” she has not as yet even chosen 
a state officer on a statewide basis from any 
political party except the Democratic. As one 
looks at the gubernatorial elections since state- 
hood, he sees relatively close decisions from 1907 
to 1922, and then the Democratic Party, forging 
ahead until during the depression period in 1938, 
Leon C. Phillips piled up a majority of more 


lican Governor. 


than 200,000 votes over his Republican opponent 
Ross Rizley. The trend then began to taper off ; 
in 1950 Johnston Murray received only 16,103 
more votes than did Jo O. Ferguson, Republican. 
Since the state of Oklahoma has always had a 


governor from the Democratic Party, the major 
struggle has usually taken place in the primary 
election campaigns where the Democrats vie 
against each other for the nomination. Each of 
those chosen for the office of governor shall now 
be considered. 


OKLAHOMA GUBERNATORIAL ELECTIONS 
Date of Democratic Republican 
Election Candidate Votes Candidate Votes 
1907. Charles N. Haskell 134,162 Frank Frantz 100,507 
1910 Lee Cruce 120,218 J. W._ McNeal 99,527 
1914 R. L, Williams 100,597 John Fields 95,904 
1918 J. B. A. Robertson 104,132 Horace G. McKeever 82,865 
1922 J. C. Walton 280,206 John Fields 230,469 
1926 Henry S. Johnston 213,167 Omer K. Benedict 170,714 
1930 Wm. H. Murray 301,921 Ira A. Hill 208,575 
1934 E. W. Marland 365,992 William B. Pine 243,841 
1938 Leon C. Phillips 355,740 Ross Rizley 148,861 
1942 Robert S. Kerr 196,565 William J. Otjen 180,454 
1946 Roy J. Turner 259,491 Olney F. Flynn 227,426 
1950 qnanee Murray 329,308 ~ O. Ferguson 313,205 
1954 aymond Gary 357,311 euben K. Sparks 251,808 

Charles N. Haskell, a man who had been a 
very important figure in the constitution Conven- 
tion, was chosen as the first governor of Okla- 
homa. To him and to the others associated with 
him went the task of implementing the consti- 
tution and filling in the gaps with necessary legis- 
lation. Governor Haskell proved himself equal 
to the task in every respect. 

The first state legislature enacted more legisla- 
tion than any succeeding legislature. Most of 
the laws are still in force and are very impor- 
tant in a consideration of Oklahoma government. 
A great number of laws were passed which 
were necessary for the completion of the state, 
county, and city governments. The National 
Guard was organized; the Criminal Court of 
Appeals was created; a State Department of 
Health was established, and a pure food, dairy, 
and drug act was enacted. A Labor Depart- 
ment was organized and a code enacted for the 
protection of laboring people. The code included 
the eight-hour day, prohibition of child labor, and 
a complete mining code. 

The legislature enacted a complete election 
law and rules governing the initiative and referen- 
dum. <A strong antitrust statute was enacted pro- 
hibiting combinations among competing  busi- 
nesses, and greatly increasing the authority of 
the Corporation Commission over railroads. The 
authority of the Board of School Land Commis- 
sioners was defined. The consolidation of school 
districts was provided for, as well as the build- 
ing of school houses, issuance of teachers’ cer- 
tificates, separate schools for Negroes and 
whites, and uniform textbooks and a textbook 
commission. A college for girls was established 
at Chickasha, a school for the deaf at Sulphur 
and one for the blind at Fort Gibson. Other 
institutions established by this first legislature 
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was a school of mines, an orphans home, and a 
hospital for the insane. The legislature also set 
up the financial basis for all government. At 
the close of the first legislature, which lasted six 
months, the state government was virtually com- 
plete. 

The constitution provides for a legislative ses- 
sion once every two years, so the second legisla- 
ture convened in 1909. This legislature added 
to the work of the first. Its most important con- 
tribution was the establishment of many new 
institutions—colleges, a state training school for 
boys, a penitentiary, an institution for the feeble 
minded and a state reformatory. 


MOVING THE CAPITAL 

Guthrie, the capital of Oklahoma Territory, also 
served as the state capital of Oklahoma. The 
Enabling Act contained a provision requiring 
the capital to remain at Guthrie until 1913. Since 
the first territorial legislature, there had been 
attempts to remove the capital from Guthrie. At 
that time a provision in the 1891 act of the 
United States Congress appropriating money for 
the support of the territorial government pro- 
hibited such removal. In 1908 Campbell Russell 
in his “New Jerusalem plan,” would have located 
the capital and all the state institutions at the 
geographical center of the state, but this plan 
failed in the election. Governor Haskell be- 
came personally unfriendly toward Guthrie and 
in 1910 suggested the initiation of a new capital 
bill which included Shawnee, Guthrie, and Okla- 
homa City. An election held on June 1, 1910, 
resulted in a majority vote for Oklahoma City. 
Governor Haskell wasted little time; the next 
morning the people of the state were astonished 
to read a proclamation announcing that Okla- 
homa City was now the capital of Oklahoma. 
The governor, the secretary of state and the 
Great Seal of the state were already in Oklahoma 


City. Offices were set up in various buildings 


throughout the city. Guthrie claimed in court 
that such a move prior to 1913 was prohibited 
by the Enabling Act. 
met by the answer that Oklahoma was a “‘sover- 


These contentions were 


eign state and could not be bound in a purely 
internal matter, such as the location of her cap- 


ital, even by an act of Congress.” It was later 
held in the United States Supreme Court that 
the terms of the Enabling Act prohibiting re- 
moval of the capital were invalid. 


Lee Cruce, a banker and an intermarried cit- 
izen of the Chickasaw Nation became the second 
governor of Oklahoma. Mr. Cruce’s term of 
office was marked by party conflict and con- 
fusion. He was opposed to capital punishment 
and pardoned or commuted the sentences of all 
who were given the death sentence during his 
administration. The third and fourth legislatures 
established the highway department, passed a 
new banking act, and construction on the capitol 
building was begun on July 25, 1914, after an 
unsuccessful attempt on the part of Guthrie cit- 
izens to re-establish the capital at Guthrie. 


Wor.LpD War I 


Oklahoma’s third governor, Robert L. Wil- 
liams, had been a member of the State Consti- 
tutional Convention, as had Governor Haskell. 
Mr. Williams had had many years of public 
life and proved to be an able administrator. His 
term of office was marked by economy, by the 
completion of the capitol, and by the problems 
associated with World War I. 

J. B. A. Robertson defeated William H. Mur- 
ray and W. L. Alexander in the primary election 
in 1918, and then won over his Republican op- 
ponent, Horace G. McKeever, in the general 
election. Mr. Robertson’s tenure in office was 
characterized by the construction of many new 
public buildings, an attempt to get bonds to 
the amount of $50,000,000 approved in an elec- 
tion for the construction of paved roads. (This 
was defeated in a special election on May 6, 
1919.) State Senator, later United States Sen- 
ator, Elmer Thomas led a statewide opposition 
to the amendment, and a coal strike which re- 
sulted in the calling out of the National Guard. 

In the 1920 election, due to conditions grow- 
ing out of World War I, Oklahoma for the 
first time in its history supported a Republican 
President and even went so far as to return 
a Republican State House of Representatives. 
The Senate was still controlled by the Demo- 
crats; the result was a very turbulent and non- 
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productive session of the state legislature in 
1921. The Republicans attempted to impeach 
Governor Robertson and did bring unsuccess- 
ful impeachment proceedings against a number 
of state officials, including Lieutenant-Governor 
M. E. Trapp. A revival of the famous Ku-Klux 
Klan took place at this time in Oklahoma. The 
most important principle for which the Klan 
stood was the enforcement of the law. Other 
principles were emphasis on Americanism and 
opposition to the Negroes, Jews, and the Catholic 
Church. 


THe FARMER-LABOR MOVEMENT 

The Farmer-Labor organization was begun 
about 1920 and by 1922 had gained considerable 
strength. It was successful in nominating J. C. 
Walton, whom it had supported for Governor 
of Oklahoma. The Catholic Church supported 
Mr. Walton while the Klan threw its support 
to one of his opponents. Governor Walton was 
the only Farmer-Labor governor of Oklahoma. 
He was mayor of Oklahoma City at the time of 
his election as the chief executive of the state. 
Mr. Walton served a short turbulent term as 
governor, as he entered upon a contest with the 
Ku-Klux Klan, which made him famous through- 
out the nation for a time but which led him into 
acts which resulted in his impeachment and 
removal before the end of his first year of office. 
Governor Walton lost his position, but the 
struggle he carried on against the Klan resulted 
in the passage of an act forbidding under severe 
penalties the use of hoods or masks. This law 
marked the beginning of the end of the Klan 
in Oklahoma. Upon his removal, Lieutenant- 
Governor Trapp became Governor. 

Mr. Trapp was elected as the first state au- 
ditor of Oklahoma in 1907, and in 1914, 1918, 
and 1922 had been chosen as lieutenant-governor. 
Governor Trapp was an able and conservative 
governor who soon restored confidence and 
brought the state government into normal con- 
ditions. 

The seventh Governor of Oklahoma was Henry 
S. Johnston who had served as Vice-President 
of the Constitutional Convention and as president 
pro tempore of the senate of the first legislature. 


During the campaign he was accused of being 


a member of the Ku-Klux Klan; this combined 
with political controversies helped make his 
administration turbulent from the beginning and 
resulted in the second time that Oklahoma lost 
a governor through the process of impeachment. 
Because of the trouble existing between the 
senate and Governor Johnston, no constructive 
legislation was passed while he was governor. 

In the Presidential election of 1928, Oklahoma 
again went Republican. This time the state house 
of representatives retained only a slim majority 
of Democrats. Nine Democrats united with 
forty-six Republicans, and these fifty-five mem- 
bers constituted a majority of the one hundred 
four members of the house. Eleven articles of 
impeachment were prepared against Governor 
Johnston and he was brought to trial. He was 
acquitted of all of the charges except one, which 
charged general incompetency. On this he was 
convicted and removed from office. 

William J. Holloway then Lieutenant-Governor 
succeeded Mr. Johnston. Governor Holloway’s 
conservatism quickly restored peace and harmony. 
Due to the confusion and antagonisms which had 
accompanied the impeachment proceedings no 
important legislation was enacted. 


THE DEPRESSION PERIOD 

The ninth Governor and most colorful was 
William H. Murray.* Mr. Murray was an inter- 
married Chickasaw citizen. He was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Sequoyah Convention, President of 
the Oklahoma Constitutional Convention, Speaker 
of the first Oklahoma House of Representatives, 
and United States Representative from Oklahoma 
from 1912 to 1916. Mr. Murray became Gover- 
nor of Oklahoma during the great depression 
and its effects in Oklahoma colored his entire 
administration. He can be characterized as a 
strong independent executive, who, during these 
very trying times greatly influenced legislation 
aimed at improving conditions for the farmers 
and workers of the state. 

At the time of the 1934 election, the depression 
was still causing many difficulties in Oklahoma. 
i. W. Marland, United States Representative 
from the Eighth Congressional District, after a 


*Mr, Murray is still living at Tishomingo, Oklahoma. 
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very bitter primary, was chosen as the Democratic 
nominee. Mr. Marland easily defeated his Repub- 
lican opponent, former United States Senator 
W.B. Pine. Governor Marland as an oil man had 
built up a huge fortune, at one time estimated at 
nearly one hundred million dollars. He also had 
built up a great reputation through his personality 
and his public and private generosity. When his 
fortune declined, he turned to politics and was 
elected to the United States House of Representa- 
tives. He was an ardent supporter of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Both sessions of the state legisla- 
ture during his term dealt primarily with relief 
of depression-stricken parts of the state. The 
homestead exemption amendment, which ex- 
empted homesteads to the extent of a value of 
$1,000 from ad valorem taxes was adopted in 
1935. The figure of $1,000 was set by the legis- 
lature in 1937. This had a tremendous effect 
upon the tax income of the state as a great num- 
ber of homes were entirely free from ad valorem 
taxation. Since as a constitutional admendment, 
it was not subject to repeal by the legislature, it 
made the financing of schools, cities, and counties 
very difficult. The amendment carried along 
with it an expiration date of “no less than twenty 
years in which time the amount of homestead 
exemption may be increased but not diminished.” 
Very soon now the legislature will probably pass 
legislation repealing or reducing this exemption. 


Wor_tp War II 

Leon C. Phillips, another Democrat, became 
the eleventh governor of Oklahoma. Mr. Phillips 
had served three terms in the State House of 
Representatives. He was an advocate of economy 
and against deficit spending. When Governor 
Phillips took office in January, 1939, a debt of 
$25,731,000 confronted him. Legislation per- 
mitting the sale of bonds to retire the debt gave 
immediate relief. A series of acts enacting new 
taxes and reorganizing the state’s finances, placed 
the state on a currently cash basis. 

Present United States Senator Robert S. Kerr 
became Oklahoma’s twelfth governor. He was 
the first native of Oklahoma to become governor 
of the state. Governor Kerr’s administration was 
entirely within the period of World War II at 


which time state activities were overshadowed 
by national events. His tenure in office was very 
peaceful and rather uneventful as no great public 
enterprises were undertaken. Governor Kerr 


was in great demand as a public speaker all over 
the United States. He used these opportunities 
to acquaint the people with Oklahoma, its re- 
sources and advantages. This led to an improved 
understanding of Oklahoma by others as it had 
previously been looked upon nationally as _pri- 


marily a land of Indians, cowboys, and suddenly 
rich oil men. 
PostwaR ERA 

In the 1946 election, Roy J. Turner, the noted 
hereford cattle breeder and oil man, was elected 
as Oklahoma’s thirteenth governor. The Turner 
ranch near Ada, Oklahoma, has won international 
recognition. Mr. Turner was able to put through 
his program aimed at attracting industry to Okla- 
homa. The legislature reduced the state income 
tax by one-third and recreational facilities in state 
parks were developed. An amendment providing 
free textbooks was adopted; another one placing 
members of the legislature on a regular salary 
was also approved. A law authorizing the con- 
struction of a toll road between Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa, the first of its kind in the middle 
west, was passed in 1949. The road was named 
the Turner Turnpike in honor of Governor 
Turner. 

A son of former Governor W. H. Murray was 
the next to make his appearance as an Oklahoma 
governor. Johnston Murray was elected in 1950 
as the fourteenth governor of Oklahoma. He 
was born at the home of his mother’s uncle, the 
late Governor Douglas H. Johnston of the Chicka- 
saw Nation. Governor Murray’s father admin- 
istered the oath of office. Mr. Murray’s admin- 
istration was comparatively peaceful and unevent- 
ful. In an effort to combat communism in 
government, the controversial 1951 loyalty oath 
was enacted by the twenty-third legislature. 
“This act required elected officials and employees 
of all state departments and institutions, counties, 
school districts, municipalities, and public agencies 
to take an oath of allegiance to the United States 
of America and to the State of Oklahoma.” This 
law was declared unconstitutional by the United 
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States Supreme Court. A new law was then 
written which removed the objectionable features. 
The Turner Turnpike was completed during the 
tenure of Johnston Murray. The twenty-fourth 
legislature also authorized the construction of 
additional toll roads. 

In the primary gubernatorial election of 1954, 
Raymond Gary, a state senator, defeated William 
O. Coe, attorney, in a bitterly contested struggle. 
In the general election, Mr. Gary easily won over 
his Republican opponent, Reuben K. Sparks, 
Woodward attorney and rancher. Governor Gary 
and the twenty-fifth legislature were faced with 
the problem of complying with the United States 
Supreme Court’s ruling which stated that segrega- 
tion in public schools was unconstitutional. It 
was necessary to amend the Oklahoma Constitu- 
tion as that instrument specifically provided for 
segregation and also provided for a definite way 
of financing the separate (Negro) schools. The 
legislature enacted a “Corrupt Practices Act” 
providing a higher limit for election campaign 
spending. The new statute set a total maximum 


of $90,000 that a candidate could spend in the 
United States Senatorial and gubernatorial races. 
The old law allowed only an unrealistic $3,000. 
A State Department of Commerce and Industry 
was also created; this had formerly been a di- 
vision of the State Planning and Resources Board. 

In the election of national officers in Oklahoma, 
the Republicans have faired much better than 
for the state offices. Three Republican United 
States Senators have served a total of eighteen 
years, while seven Democratic Senators have 
served seventy-four years.. Oklahoma likewise 
usually has on the average one Republican in the 
United States House of Representatives. 


UnITED STATES SENATORS FROM OKLAHOMA 
1907-1956 
Thomas P. Gore D 
J. W. Harreld R 1920-1926 
Elmer Thomas D 1926-1950 
Mike Monroney D 1950- 
Robert L. Owen D 1907-1924 
W. B. Pine R 1924-1930 
Thomas P. Gore D 1930-1936 
Josh Lee D 1936-1942 
E. H. Moore R 1942-1948 
Robert S. Kerr D 1948- 


1907-1920 





Bibliophile’s Notebook 


By Joun Davip MARSHALL 


The seventh annual National Book Awards 
were presented to John O’Hara for his novel, 
“Ten North Frederick” (Random House, $3.95), 
to Herbert Kubly for his non-fiction work, 
‘American in Italy” (Simon and Schuster, $4.50), 
and to W. H. Auden for his book of verse, “The 
Shield of Achilles” (Random House, $3.00). 
Sponsored by the American Book Publishers 
Council, the American Booksellers Association, 
and the Book Manufacturers’ Institute, the NBA 
presentation ceremonies were attended by 700 
authors, critics, librarians, and members of the 
book industry. Senator John F. 


Kennedy of 
Massachusetts, whose book “Profiles in Courage” 


was published recently by Harper, was the prin- 


cipal speaker for this bookish occasion. . . . 
John Mason Brown and Basil Davenport have 
heen appointed to the editorial board of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. They join Clifton 
Fadiman, Gilbert Highet, and John P. Marquand, 
thus bringing the BMOC editorial board to its 


original strength of five members. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Brown and Mr. Davenport brings 
to eleven the number of judges who have served 
on the board during the thirty years of the club’s 
history. Three of the eleven judges retired— 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher in 1951, Henry Seidel 
Canby and Christopher Morley in 1954. Death 
claimed three other BMOC judges—Heywood 
Broun in 1939, William Allen White in 1944, and 
Amy Loveman in 1955. John Mason Brown has 
written seventeen books (his latest to be pub- 
lished this month by Harper is “Through These 
Men: Some Aspects of Our Passing History”) 
and is a contributing editor to the Saturday Re- 
riew. Basil Davenport kas been a member of the 
editorial staff of the BMOC for twenty years 
and has a number of books to his credit including 
“Tales to be Told in the Dark,” “Great Escapes,” 
and “Inquiry into Science Fiction.” . . . 
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On April 16th, Random House will publish Sir 





Winston S. Churchill’s first and only novel, 
Savrola, written when he was just twenty-four 
and for too long—far too long—out of print. The 
novel, priced at $3.50, deals with a revolution 
in the mythical republic of Laurania and gives 
expression to social and political principles that 
are prophetic of the principles which governed 
Sir Winston’s later career. This new edition 
of Savrola will contain a new introduction from 
Sir Winston’s facile pen. Seven days later on 
April 23rd, Dodd, Mead will publish the first 
volume of Mr. Churchill’s History of the English 
Speaking Peoples titled “The Birth of Britain,” 
a Book-of-the-Month Club selection for May. A 
first printing of sixty thousand copies is planned 
for “The Birth of Britain.” A pre-publication 
price of $5 for the first volume and each of the 
other three volumes to come has been established ; 
after publication the price will be $6.00. ‘“‘Com- 
parable in stature only to Gibbon’s history of the 
Roman Empire’ is the way Dodd, Mead 
describes Sir Winston’s latest literary activity, 
and this writer ventures to predict that no more 
important volume of history will see publication 
in this year of 1956. . 


“The Fabulous Democrats: A History in Text 
and Pictures” by David Cohn is scheduled for 
publication at $4.95 by Putnam this month. The 
book, which contains an introduction by the 
Hon. Sam Rayburn of Texas, recounts the story 
of the Democrats from Jefferson to Adlai Steven- 
son. The author is an acknowledged Democrat, 
but this fact should not frighten voters of other 
persuasions away from it 
—Margaret Truman—will enter literary ranks in 
May when McGraw-Hill publishes at $4.00 
“Souvenir: Margaret Truman’s Own Story.” 
Written with the assistance of Margaret Cousins, 
Miss Truman describes how it feels to grow up 
in a Midwestern town and then to be suddenly 
thrust into the glare of world publicity when 
her father becomes President. 
keeping will 
parts. 


Good House- 


serialize “Souvenir” in three 
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In AN interview on Edward R. Murrow’s 
“Person to Person” T-V program, Ralph New- 
man of Chicago’s Abraham Lincoln Bookshop, 
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estimated that some 100,000 books have been 
published about various phases of the Civil War 
and that 100 more are published each year. 
This year is off to a good start toward its quota 
of 100 Civil War books with the publication 
within recent days of “Johnny Green of the 
Orphan Brigade: The Journal of a Confederate 
Soldier” edited by A. D. Kirwan (University 
of Kentucky Press, $3.50), “Yankee Reporters: 
1861-65” by Emmet Crozier (Oxford, $6.00), 
“The Civil War on Western Waters” by Fletcher 
Pratt (Holt, $3.50), “Robert E. Lee: A Great 
Life in Brief” by Earl Schenck Miers (Knopf, 
$2.50), “Gray Fox: Robert E. Lee and the Civil 
War” by Burke Davis (Rhinehart, $6.00), ‘“‘Sick- 
les the Incredible” by W. A. Swanberg (Scrib- 
ners, $6.00). . . . Then there are two Civil War 
novels just out: “Beloved” by Vina Delmar ( Har- 
court, Brace, $3.95) which tells the stormy love 
story of Judah P. Benjamin, Confederate cab- 
inet member, and his notoriously unfaithful wife ; 
“The Horse Harold Sinclair 
(Harper, $3.95) which is based on Grierson’s 
Raid deep into Confederate Mississippi to cut 
Southern railway lines. .. . 


Soldiers” by 


In Memoriam 


(Robert Louis Stevenson) 


By Evetyn P. HAMILTON 


Atop Mount Vaea, no petronel 
Will break the silence loved so well; 
The kindness shown Samoan clan 
By you, is broad enough to span 
The skies, the seas, the alien earth, 
Back to the land that gave you birth, 
To form a brotherhood of men, 
That others may take up their pen, 
Record the stories that unfold, 
As great as those you wrote and told. 
While South Seas murmur tranquil song, 
The natives stand, a guardian strong, 
To shield the hill; let peace abound ; 
—Tusitala sleeps in hallowed ground! 
Robert L. Stevenson spent his last years on Samoa 
Island, where he befriended the imprisoned Chieftan 
during his own illness. At his death, the natives buried 


Stevenson on top of Mount Vaea and ordered that no 
fire-arms should ever disturb his sleep. 
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The Humor Of Erskine Caldwell 


By NortH CALLAHAN 


Although the horizons of Erskine Caldwell have 
widened to encompass many literary elements, 
he is still essentially a humorous writer. He 
realizes not only the value of a joke as a laugh- 
ing matter, but he also well knows the saleability 
of same. His humor is not confined to jokes. 
Most of his memorable characters have an in- 
digenuous humor all their own, a human and 
appealing type of funny side which stamps them 
and makes them linger in our minds. 

A considerable amount has been written about 
the brand of American humor represented by 
Caldwell, but most of the comment appears to 
miss the deeper meaning which this humorous 
side often holds. A tendency to select the humor 
out of context and use it as vaudeville-type gags 
is the vogue, a tendency all too rife with so-called 
sophisticated writers. 

One thing is certain: Erskine Caldwell, despite 
his recent paper-back aberrations, has made a 
real contribution to American literature. He has 
never made a pretext at aiming at the classical 
heights, but even so, he has become a valuable 
part of our folklore as expressed in writing, and 
his humor has been an eminent quality of his 
prodigious work. 

For an appropriate statement in this respect, 
I went straight to Mr. Caldwell. Here is his 
reply to my question about the humor in his 
writings : 

“Writing is an all-sided field and the whole 
is more important to me than any of its parts. 
One of these parts, as you say, is humor. I’m 


in favor of it. If it were lacking in American 
writing (fiction), or if it were ruled out, I don’t 
think I would be able to maintain an interest 
in it. It may be that American fiction could be 
more deeply rooted in American life if writers 
were more intent upon expressing the whole of 
life, including its humorous sides, than upon 
being so deadly serious about the special interests 
of the craft (1.e., schools, style, etc.). To my way 
of thinking, nothing is so dull as a story or novel 
that is written to prove something or other about 
the author’s special interest rather than to tell 


a story. And storytelling has all of life in it, 
including, of course, sadness and elation, serious- 
ness and humor.” 
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Because his writings are no necessarily inter- 
twined with his background, it seems well to 
give here a brief sketch of the life of Erskine 
Caldwell. He was born on December 17, 1903, 
at White Oak, Georgia, about 40 miles southeast 
of Atlanta. So natively, he is a genuine cracker. 
His father was the Reverend Ira Sylvester Cald- 
well of the Associated Reformed Presbyterian 
Church. It appears that Erskine has always had 
a singular respect for his father, and has ded- 
icated one of his books to him. The Reverend 
Caldwell was said to be wise and reserved with 
a humor which reminded people of the late Will 
Rogers. There is no doubt but what the father 
had considerable influence on the son, although 
it must be admitted that from a religious stand- 
point this influence appears to have been in re- 
verse. Erskine ran away from home at an early 
age, and had little formal schooling before the 
age of thirteen, although his mother, who had 
a master’s degree from the University of Georgia, 
taught him a great deal at home. According to 
the various biographies, Caldwell was arrested for 
vagrancy in Louisiana, drove a taxi in Memphis, 
worked as a farmhand, lumber mill operative, 
cottonseed shoveler, stone mason’s helper, cotton 
picker, maker of screwdriver handles, stagehand 
in a burlesque theatre—this might be a cue to 
a type of humor—soda jerk, night cook, waiter 
and professional football player. His first news- 
paper job was in Georgia on the weekly Jefferson 
Reporter, which he quit after a few months for 
the simple reason that he found out he was not 
being paid for it. 

In 1922, Erskine Caldwell entered the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, working at a job from six p.m. 
to midnight as a clerk-cashier—janitor in a pool 
hall near the campus for six dollars a week. 
The only subjects which interested him were 
English and sociology—and as a result these 


were the only ones in which he made passing 








grades. He soon saw the practical value of 
humor, too, for he began submitting jokes, mostly 
of the he-and-she variety to the Virginia Reel, 
the University humor magazine, of which the 
late Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., was editor. When 
Caldwell had a joke rejected by this magazine, 
he sent it off to national magazines which some- 
times accepted his humor and paid him a dollar 
a joke—his first pay for writing. 
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CALDWELL did not remain long in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. He returned to Georgia and 
went to work on the Atlanta Journal where, at 
that time, there was a feature writer by the name 
of Margaret Mitchell. Perhaps the fact that 
it took her ten eyars to finish Gone With the 
Wind after she had left the Journal was an en- 
couragement to Erskine Caldwell in the hard 
years of his own which were to follow. He 
began collecting rejection slips at a rather early 
age, starting while he was on this newspaper 
and continuing not to have a single story accepted 
for several years. He became a book reviewer 
and accumulated hundreds of volumes of various 
kinds as payment for the reviews, these coming 
in quite handy in Maine a few years later where 
he went with his family, having married Helen 
Lannigan of Charlottesville, Virginia, in 1925. 
Later he was to father three children, divorce 
his wife in 1938, married Margaret Bourke- 
White, the photographer, and got a divorce from 
her in 1942, then married June Johnson from 
whom he is also divorced. 

One who has lived in Georgia will assert— 
for the consideration of one who has lived in 
Maine—that a jump from the former to the 
latter in an accurate, in itself, fraught with 
many humorous possibilities. Caldwell took this 
jump, but hardly can it be said, in his stride. 
Before his Maine sojourn was over, he almost 
froze and nearly starved to death. He was de- 
termined to write fiction and get his stories ac- 
cepted. So he rented an old house, chopped wood 
in the daytime, hoed potatoes in the twilight 
and wrote at night. 

When he ran out of money, he availed himself 
of an unusual resource. “In order to keep several 
dozen short stories continuously making the 
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rounds of editorial offices, a quantity of postage 
was necessary,” he wrote. “There were certain 
semi-necessities of life too, such as sugar and salt 
and shoes, which I felt I did not wish my family 
to do without. When money was needed, the 
only thing to do was to pack two suitcases with 
copies of books | had received for review, take 
a bus to Boston and visit secondhand shops. I 
may not have originated the twenty-five cent book 
business in America, but I believe I helped it 
get off to a good start in Boston.” 
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AFTER many months of writing, freezing and 
some eating but no successful sales, Caldwell 
packed a suitcase with novelettes, unfinished 
novels, poetry, jokes, essays and short stories 
and a first edition of Sister Carrie and took the 
bus to New York City. He soon got gypped out 
of the Dreiser book by a shark-dealer. From a 
small room in the Manger Hotel—perhaps he 
was attracted to his hostelry by its name—mean- 
ing “‘to eat,’ in French—he telephoned Maxwell 
Perkins of Scribners, being too timid to go see 
him, and succeeded in selling him a story over 
the phone. The story goes that Perkins offered 
Caldwell “three-fifty” for the story and _ later 
thought for quite awhile he meant $3.50, but this 
seems apocryphal. Anyway, Erskine Caldwell 
was launched, even if slowly. He went back to 
Maine, burned three suitcases of old manuscripts 
—he says—along with his rejection slips, and 
started writing all over again, on this Fourth 
of July, 1930. 

A volume of short stories by Caldwell, Amer- 
ican Earth, was published in 1931 and the re- 
viewers, as a whole, panned it disdainfully. It 
sold less than a thousand copies. Of the re- 
viewers, the author had this to say: “There 
seemed to be reasonable evidence that there might 
be some truth in the belief that a good many 
reviewers and critics were impotent lovers or 
unsuccessful authors. Perhaps a would-be re- 
viewer or critic should be required to demonstrate 
his ability either to make love or else write a pub- 
lishable book of fiction.” But after Jack Kirkland 
had dramatized Tobacco Road in 1934, Caldwell 
was more pleased with critical reaction. The 
latter was surprised at the public acclaim, pleased 
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at the money which began to roll in. Apparently 
he has always been sensitive to the various inter- 
pretations given the play and book, and strange 
to say, he does not regard its humor as foremost, 
although I can think of no funnier situation in 
literature than that suggested by Jeeter Lester, 
a real figure in our fiction, that just because 
grandma was lost in the woods was no occasion 
to worry—that he would be out there in a few 
days and would probably run across her. 


- 
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MEANTIME, Caldwell’s fame brought sales to his 
other works, such as the book, God’s Little Acre 
(1933). He became a Hollywood screen writer for 
a time, an inevitable fate of many popular fiction 
writers. After loafing on the West Coast for 
a time at $500 a week, he returned East and 
bought a home in Connecticut. About 1938, he 
had the idea of a series of books to be called 
‘American Folkways,” and according to Cald- 
well, Thomas Wolfe said he wished to contribute 
the first volume of this regional series, but died 
before he could do anything more about it. This 
is of special interest to this writer because of my 
own contribution of a volume in this series, 
“Smoky Mountain Country.” 

There followed more books, stories and trips 
to Europe and Russia with his wife, Margaret 
Bourke-White. The result was several volumes 
of travel-writings with her photographs. The 
pocketbook epidemic found Caldwell ready, and 
his publishers say that now he is the leading 
author in this popular field, the sales of his books 
now totaling more than 25 million. He was 
asked by a fan what books he reads. The answer: 
“I read few books. Perhaps a half dozen a year. 
Many years ago I| divided the population into two 
parts: those who read and those who write. | 
wished to belong to the latter category.” 

One does not have to look far for the outcrop- 
ping of humor in Caldwell’s works. They are 
shot through with it. The humor is of a varied 
type, often quiet and sneaking up on you, some- 
times raucous and smacking you in the face 
with explosive suddenness. Sometimes the humor 
is belabored, other times it is explained at the 
end of the story, as for instance in the short 
story, “The Day We Rang the Bell’: 








“You mean you just naturally don’t like the 
way I rang the bell for you?” my old man asked 
Preacher Hawshaw. 

“That’s exactly right, Mr. Stroup,” he said, 
giving Pa a big shove away from the door and 
making him hop down the steps in order to keep 
his footing. 

“Then don’t never come to my house again beg- 
ging me to come to church to hear you preach,” 
Pa said, turning and walking sidewise down the 
street. “If you don’t like my bell-ringing, I 
sure wouldn’t take to your preaching.” 

Often the humor of Caldwell is bound up in 
situations. These are often typical of the South, 
and to a Southerner may not always seem very 
funny. There is no doubt but that most of his 
writings are realistic, although, like any good 
newspaper feature writer, he plays up the color- 
ful and unusual side. There was probably never 
an actual case like that portrayed in Tobacco 
Road, but there was certainly enough local color 
among some of the less literate Georgia crackers 
to suggest such a book and play to someone with 
Caldwell’s fertile imagination. 
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Sucu a situation as that found in “Handsome 
Brown and the Goats,” however, is funny in its 
very make-up. “There they were, about two 
stories and a half high above us on the ground, 
and it was a funny sight to see the three large 
goats and the two little kids walking Indian file 
across the top of the roof. The next time, they 
stopped and looked down at us, the billy chewed 
some more, making his whiskers sway like Mr. 
Carter who lived across the street, and it looked 
exactly as though he were making faces at us.” 
Then the old ladies came down the street, the 
very ones whom Mrs. Stroup was afraid would 
come and see the goats. ‘‘My sakes alive, Martha 
Stroup,” one of them said, “what’s going on 
here? Those goats on top of your house is the 
funniest sight I ever saw!” The women left 
and went on down the street laughing loud enough 
to be heard all over our part of town.” 

“My Old Man and the Grass Widow” has an 
hilarious passage in which the old codger slipped 
off and went next door to tickle the toes of the 
grass widow with a feather, while he jumped 
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up and down with “excitement.” But not for 
long. “The first thing I knew after that was 
when Ma grabbed my old man by the hair on 
his head and slung him backward, clear off his 
feet. Then she grabbed one of Mrs. Weatherbee’s 
(the grass widow) bare feet and bit it as hard 
as she could.” The old man of these stories is 
one of Caldwell’s most funny characters. In 
the tale, “The Day at Aunt Bessie’s’” when he 
finds he can’t go fishing, he tells Handsome 
Brown to “Cover the bait worms up good, back 
in their holes, son. Help them make themselves 
feel at home.” In a later sequence, “Handsome 
Brown and the Woodpeckers,” we are treated 
to a rare, comic situation. Handsome is made 
to climb up an old tree and the woodpeckers go 
after him, really pecking his head and arms and 
feet. This is hard for Pa to believe, but he 
is finally convinced. The way the old man out- 
wits “The Gypsy Queen” and steals the money 
from her while Ma is being robbed of her dress 
is a real howl. Reminiscent of Jeeter Lester is 
the old man’s actions in “The Time Handsome 
Brown Ran Away” when he slips out poor Hand- 
some’s dearly-loved banjo and sells it for a dollar 
so he could go to the carnival. Here humor is 
mixed with pathos, especially pity for the Negro 
of which Caldwell has plenty. 
cussedness is infectious, as is shown when he 
wins Ma’s sympathy for his brazen theft of a 
heifer in “Pretty Sooky.” In winning her 
sympathy for this ornery, humorous character, 
Caldwell, of course, to some extent wins ours 
also. Perhaps there is no more lovable character 
in the author’s stories than Handsome Brown, 
the young Negro servant who is constantly being 
taken advantage of by the old man and his family. 
When Handsome goes into one of his short 
soliloquies, as he does when he misses Mis’ 
Martha in “Handsome Brown’s Day Off,” his 
speeches abound with warm, Southern comedy 
and sound much like those of Rochester of the 
radio. Whoever created this stooge of Jack 
Benny must have been very familiar with Hand- 
some Brown. 


The old man’s 
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Tue kind of life led by the Stroups and their 
neighbors is somewhat revealed in “My Old Man’s 


Political Appointment” when Ma says to Ben 
Simon: “I don’t want to hear of any more of 
your money-making schemes like selling family- 
sized expanding coffins. Nobody in his right 
mind would want to have a coffin opened up 
and expanded every time another member of the 
family died.” The metaphors of Caldwell are as 
simple as Southern rural life itself. Sometimes 
they seem overly simple, yet one must recall 
that he is writing for the masses and apparently 
the masses are reading him, There is certainly 
no mistaking what he means when he says, for 
instance, in “The Night My Old Man Came 
Home”: Presently there was a rumble that 
sounded like a two-horse wagon crossing a plank 
bridge. Then a jar shook the house like some- 
body had taken a sledge hammer and knocked 
most of the foundation from under it . . . That 
was my old man trying out the front steps and 
porch in the dark.” In this same story, two 
women get into a fight—always a funny sit- 
uation. There is also something ludicrous about 
the baseball catcher in “Uncle Ned’s Short Stay” 
throwing dust in the batter’s eyes while no one 
was looking. Equally as mirthful is the scene 
in “My Old Man Hasn’t Been the Same Since” 
in which the old man can’t wait, so eats hot 
biscuits right out of the stove oven. 

Appreciative to the point of enthusiasm about 
Erskine Caldwell is Henry Seidel Canby. Like 
those who accept the writer wholeheartedly, he 
states “That most terrible of lynching stories, 
‘Saturday Afternoon,’ where the horror is not 
in the lightly-stressed lynching, but in the naively- 
callous pleasure of the onlookers who have been 
saved from a dull afternoon,” is an example of 
the almost tragic humor which is found in Cald- 
well. Canby continues, “His stories, ‘The Mid- 
winter Guest’ and ‘Grass Fire,’ are written from 
deep layers of the subconscious, which every 
poignant memory stirs into a warmth of emotion, 
are humorous studies of eccentricity, usually of 
obstinacy or of fear. They are like tall tales over 
the cracker barrel, and they are good. It would 
be hard to find much more amusing reading than 
in his stories, ‘Handsome Brown’ and ‘My Old 
Man.’ This is the Mark Twain’s spiritual heir 
. . . What makes ‘Tobacco Road’ so successful 
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is probably the humor of primitive sexuality 
brought out by skillful acting. But in the story 
itself, you see why these lamentable decadents 
are so much more than comicstrip satire. The 
boy Caldwell saw them as he walked along 
Tobacco Road, laughed at them, then began to 
wonder. The mature Caldwell keeps the memory 
of their humor, but now can understand what 
had happened to them, and so he makes their 
degeneracy human and significant. 

“Richer and more humorous are the stories 
of Negro types, of which ‘Big Buck’ is a classic 
of irrepressible vitality, and ‘Candy-Man 
Seechum’ is the best of all, for here Negro 
exuberance is checked when it reaches the limits 
set by the governing race. If Caldwell’s sympathy 
seems always with the Negro, it is probably be- 
cause he feels that the Negro has retained more 
humanity and vitality than the White Man. 

Sex is the release from the dull and futureless 
life of the Georgia whites who love their very 
lovable sunshine and pine woods, but never seem 
to be able to get beyond the most elementary 
efforts to stay fed and clothed. Sex is the one 
pure joy and adventure left in a starved environ- 
ment. Mr. Caldwell’s art is definitely an art 
of understatement—I mean the deep issues of 
the story, though there is overstatement and 
repetition often of the humors, the absurdities, 
and the eccentricities of his characters. In its 
minor way, Caldwell’s Georgia present individuals 
as racy in their decay as Goya’s Spaniards 

Caldwell, like Goya, paints what he sees and feels 
with evident intensity. For many a reader, the 
sand hills, eroded cotton fields, the tottering 
houses, the easy acceptance and hearty laughter 
of the Middle South will be most vividly re- 
membered in Erskine Caldwell’s interpretation. 
He has made that country particularly human by 


giving the life there a world-wide human sig- 
nificance.” 
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Ir is hard to see how anyone could inject 
humor into so horrid a story as “Mama's Little 
Girl” in one of Caldwell’s early collections. This 
is an account of a crude operation upon a young 
woman in a forlorn room of an old house. The 
floor is dirt. The doctor slips in with his nurse, 


Miss McAllister, while the lover awaits im- 
patiently nearby for what is to prove the death 
of his girl—evidently an abortion. But even 
in this dreadful sketch, Caldwell manages to work 
in the following passage: “A bead of glistening, 
brown pitch fell from the ceiling to the toe of 
Miss McAllister’s right shoe, missing the tip 
of her nose by a hair’s breadth.” 

Of the scores of Caldwell’s short stories, there 
is only one, to my knowledge, which does not 
appear to contain some humor. It is entitled 
“First Autumn” and begins like some children’s 
story of kiddies playing in their front yard. Their 
daddy comes and plays with them, taking them 
riding piggy-back and going through all kinds of 
vigorous exercises—which might conceivably af- 
fect the heart. All of the children have so much 
fun, until Daddy suddenly stops, stretches out on 
the grass and seems to fall asleep. The chil- 
dren’s mother appears, calls to her husband, then 
as he makes no answer, she notices an ant 
crawling along his nose. This indicates the sad 
truth—he is dead. 

A critic who rates Caldwell higher than most 
is Joseph Warren Beach. Beach seems to 
assume in his published appraisal of Caldwell 
that the Southern life depicted by most of the 
latter’s stories is authentic, when it is really not 
more so than Faulkner’s. Anyone who has 
approached a new York publisher about Southern 
subjects knows that the almost-always tendency 
is to be asked about the colorful, unique and often 
ridiculous because such have become stock con- 
ceptions of what makes authentic reading about 
the Southern United States. So Caldwell was 
no exception, in fact, he helped father these con- 
ceptions—and of course to his own great com- 
mercial advantage. 

“This man is by bent an artist,” writes Beach 
about Erskine Caldwell. ‘He was one destined 
to follow in the steps of Chaucer, Dickens, Balzac 
and Gorky. Caldwell takes a positive pleasure 
on the aesthetic side, in the representation of 
characters and situations which are abhorrent 
to him as a moralist or man of feeling.” 
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“In ‘Tobacco Road,’”’ Beach continues, ‘‘Cald- 
well chooses a succession of incidents, character- 








istic and familiar but such as to bring out in 
high relief, the childhood naivette of the people. 
By any civilized standard, their behavior is out- 
rageous in the extreme . . . they are like animals 
of some inferior species, or like 
trained in the ways of adults. But they are 
dressed as and labeled men If we judged 
them strictly as men, we should have no choice 
but to be severe. But what prevents us from 
judging them so is their utter helplessness and 
ignorance, their incredible innocence, their total 
lack of awareness that their behavior is shocking 

. There is an element of paradox and in- 
congruity here, and there is an element of sur- 
prise which is the essence of comedy, as Henri 
Bergson points out in his famous treatise on 
laughter. There are absurdities of action which 
we do not need to take seriously, since the 
moral sense is not deeply involved; and we can 
laugh at these with a heartiness not dampened 
by any feeling of the gravity of the subject. 
laughs more over the play than the novel. 
example, Jeeter Lester shrinking from the touch 
his distaste So to 


children not yet 


One 
For 


of cold water; for work. 


laugh is our defense against the intolerable deg- 
radation of human nature. 
needed psychological relief. 
this sociological matter within the limits of 
imaginative art. 


It furnishes a sorely- 
And it is what keeps 


“In Caldwell’s other novels,” Beach adds in 
his appraisal of Caldwell’s humor, “especially his 
sarlier works, there is too much horror and deg- 
radation to laugh, and not as in his later works, 
the same suggestion about them of childish in- 
nocence, sweetness of disposition which lends 
a wistful charm to the mellower creations of the 
author’s maturity, nor is there the same pro- 
vision of lighter incident. In ‘Tobacco Road’ 
the automobile episodes are so contrived as to 
bring in every other aspect of their topsy-turvy 
life, in the comic spirit, especially when Sister 
Jessie takes all of her $800, buys a new car, 
and then the Lesters tear it apart, wreck it, in- 
cidentally running over a Negro and Grandma! 
In one of the short stories in ‘Southways,’ Cald- 
well portrays an ex-governor who is utterly sur 
prised when the daughter of his tenant ‘pretty 
near bites the daylights out of him’ when he 
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attempts to assault her. 
lieved. He laughs and 
out of his chair.’ ” 
Erskine Caldwell has a considerable following 
in Europe and other parts of the world, many 
of his works having been translated into foreign 
languages. 


The girl’s father is re- 
laughs ‘until he just slid 


The French, especially, seem to like 
his stories—and his humor. The following ex- 
tract from his “I’homme de dieu” is an example: 

“Oui vous voulez etre sauvee, dit Semon d’une 
voix forte A mettre dans ses 
rangs les plus belles femmes de Georgie—comme 
vous!” 

10 

Tue short story, “The Midwinter Guest,” must 
have the humor of Maine in it, for it is funny 
anywhere, meaning that its locale is successfully 
projected in comic quality. This is the story 
of a man who knocks and knocks on the door 
of a residence in Maine in the midst of a snow- 
The head 


of the household, one Orland Trask, is seated with 


storm, but no one opens the door. 


his wife at his supper table, and becomes in- 
furiated that someone would knock on his door 
Finally, the 
man outside pushes open the door and _ bursts 


and interrupt him at mealtime. 
into the room uninvited. The welcome he gets 
from Orland is: “The country would be a heap 
better off without fools like you walking through 
the snow and frost to New Hampshire in dead 
out and 

That’s 
what I ought to do to a man who would come 


of winter, and it’s my duty to turn you 
let the frost finish its job of freezing you. 


into a neighbor’s house without asking 
Sut my wife would take-on if I was to turn you 
out, so I'll have to let you stay for the night.” 
The stranger is told, however, that if he isn’t 
out of bed by 6:30 a.m., he will get no breakfast. 
He does not get up by this time, Trask storms 
and fumes, becomes more violent until finally 
he sets fire to the house and burns it down— 
only to be accused by his neighbor of looking 
for a good excuse to burn the old house any- 
way, so he can move into a better one he owns 
down the road a piece. 

It would appear that some of Caldwell’s best 
humorous tales stem from Maine, and it is ob- 
vious that he sees a distinct parallel between the 
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farmers of that state and those of Georgia—at 
least, a certain type of farmer. There is the 
story, “The Grass Fire,” about a one-legged 
Maine farmer named Carl who set fire to his 
hay field when the weather had been dry for 
months. His neighbor, Jake, had warned him 
that he might burn more than just the dry hay 
if he tried this. Carl persists, the fire gets out 
of his control and heads for his house and barn. 
Jake comes along but instead of helping Carl, 
proceeds to issue repeated verbal condemnation 
of such foolishness. The fire reaches the barn 
and in the meantime, Carl has broken off his 
wooden leg stamping at the fire. Jake does 
deign to help get the horses out of the barn, 
then in renewed anger he “whipped up his horse 
and started for home. When he looked back 
for the last time, he saw Carl whittling on a 
young pine he had cut down, trimming it to 
replace the peg-leg that he had broken off in 
the hay field. He wished to make the new one 
out of oak, but oak was the kind of wood that 
Jake had told him to use in the first place.” 
“My Old Man’s Baling Machine” has the same 
type of humor, although not quite so effective. 
The old man had bought on the installment plan 
a new-fangled paper-baling machine, brought the 
thing home and dumped it into Ma’s nice parlor 
—from which she forthwith made him take it 
out onto the porch. Pa and Handsome Brown 
gathered up all the old paper they could find 
around the house to bale and sell—the only 
trouble was they baled Ma’s new Sunday School 
hymn books and her old love letters from other 
beaus. When she found it out, her wrath was 
something fearful to behold—so she simply made 
the old man “unbale all the paper, this taking 


him as long as it did to bale it and leaving him 
right back where he started from.” 


11 
Or Late | have also had occasion to read and 
re-read some of the works of Stephen Crane, 
and I am struck by the resemblance in some of 
his stories to those of Caldwell. It is plain, in 
my opinion, that Crane has had a definite in- 
fluence on Caldwell, especially in short stories. 
For example, the Caldwell story, “Big Buck,” 
which is one of his best and has been judged 








as one of the best short stories in this country 
during the early 30’s, is much like the early 
portion of the Stephen Crane story, “The 
Monster.” The Negro, Henry Johnson, in the 
latter story starts out in late afternoon to see 
his girl across town. He is really dressed up 
fit to kill—or “real sharp,” as they say nowa- 
days. His flashy dress, his big smile, his con- 
fident swagger and happy insouciance mark a 
real note in American literature, it seems to me. 
By the same token, Big Buck in the Caldwell 
story starts out to see his girl, and he has the 
same swagger and humorous bravado as Henry 
Johnson—a wonderful type of character. Here 
the parallel ends, however, for as Henry John- 
son goes on to be burned in a fire later and 
his face forever disfigured, Big Buck takes off 
on a mission to subdue an obdurate female who 
is known for her dislike of being courted. Two 
little Negro boys are attracted by Big Buck and 
follow him. He enters the cabin of the pretty, 
hard-to-get Negress, Singing Sal, by name, and 
announces that he has come to take care of her; 
that she ain’t never seen a man like him before. 
He eats her hot biscuits, her fried pout-mouthed 
perch, then takes her on. She hits him with 
pots, pans, pokers, everything but the kitchen 
stove—and she tries to heave that at him. Big 
Buck just laughs. He leaves her subdued, happy 
and admiring him. As he goes up the road, 
being rejoined with the worshipping two little 
boys, Big Buck whistles and smiles. The only 
thing he says is, “Them was the finest pout- 
mouthed perches and hot biscuits I ever ate in 
all my life!” 

The same type of humor in ‘“Candy-Man 
Beechum’”’ by Caldwell is of short duration, how- 
ever. This character of the title-name, is on a 
day’s-end mission to see his sweetie, but he stops 
in town to eat some fried fish and the night police- 
man starts to put him in jail and keep him over 
the week-end. Candy-Man remonstrates and the 
cop shoots him down. As he lies dying, he voices 
the sentiment to which Caldwell subscribes, that 
if that is the way life is going to be, just let him 
die. 

12 


ALTHOUGH many of Caldwell’s characters do not 
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appear in long-enough stories for the reader to 
get a full-length portrait of them, it is different in 
his few long novels. Of these a good example is 
God’s Little Acre where several assorted mem- 
bers of the Walden family cavort through its 
pages, along with a few of their cussed friends. 
Caldwell is proud of his character, Ty Ty Walden, 
the father, though just what justification for this 
exists I am not sure. At times he is philosophi- 
cal but more often repugnant in his low-minded 
ignorance. He digs holes all over his little farm 
looking for gold, but none of the holes is as deep 
as the depravity in which his family continues to 
wallow. Here’s a juicy bit of it: Ty Ty is talking 
to Pluto, a fat nincompoop who chases his daugh- 
ter, Darling Jill, with some vague idea about mar- 
rying her. Ty Ty has heard she is being talked 
about. 

“What do people say, Pluto?” 

“Nothing much, except that she’s been teasing 
and fooling with a lot of men.” 

“T’m tickled to death to hear that,” answered 
Ty Ty. “Darling Jill is the baby of the family, 
and she’s coming along at last. 
to hear that.” 


I sure am glad 


“She ought to quit it, because I want to marry 
her.” 

Much of the humor in God’s Little Acre is in 
the situation of a man digging holes in his farm 
for 15 years and never finding gold, although after 
the first episodes of this, the idea becomes rather 
repetitious. There is something excruciatingly 
mirthful, though, about the way Ty Ty keeps mov- 
ing the acre that he has set aside for God around 
the farm so that it will be sure not to be the one 
on which gold is struck so that the metal would 
have to be given to God instead of to Ty Ty. 

Pluto turned his head and looked at Ty Ty. 

“You haven't shifted it already, have you, Ty 
Ty?” he asked. 

“Shifted it already? Why sure. This is God’s 
little acre we’re sitting on right now. 
it from over yonder to right here.” 

“You're the quickest man of action I’ve ever 
heard about,” Pluto said, shaking his head. “And 
that’s a fact.” 

The familiar figure of the irate wife in Cald- 
well’s works is shown again when the son-in-law 
of Ty Ty, Will Thompson, (a sort of sub-hero of 


I moved 
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the book who gets killed at the mill in the end) 
gets familiar with Darling Jill in his own home, 
and his wife—her sister—catches them, and 
nearly beats the stuffing out of both. But she is 
not content with this. She grabs up the family 
pistol and starts shooting. Will jumps up and 
takes off like the proverbial mad rat. 


13 
ROSAMOND (his wife) leaned out of the window, 
looking up the street and down it. 

“Where did he go?” Rosamond asked a neigh- 
bor woman. 

“Down the street yonder,” the woman said, un- 
able to keep from laughing any longer. “It’s 
something new for Will Thompson to get shot 
out of his own house, ain’t it? I'll have to tell 
Charlie about Will when he comes home. He'll 
die laughing when he hears about it. Ain’t that 
something, though ?” 

The gist of the serious side of the book, with 
its attendant philosophy—Caldwell doesn’t spend 
much time on philosophy or missions or preach- 
ments—is found where Ty Ty expresses his deep 
disappointment at Will’s intentions to leave. 

“You ain’t made up your mind to leave so soon, 
have you Will?” Ty Ty asked. “I hope you ain't 
aimin’ to do that.” 

“Sure I’m leaving,” Will said. “I can’t be 
wasting my time digging holes in the ground. 
I’m no doodle-bug.” 

“IT aimed to have you help us till we struck the 
lode, Will. I need all the help I can get right 
now. The lode is there, sure as God made little 
green apples, and I ache to get my hands on it. 
I’ve been waiting fifteen years, night and day, 
just for that.” 

“You ought to be out raising cotton,” Will said 
shortly. “You can raise more cotton on this land 
in a year than you can find gold in a lifetime. It’s 
a waste of everything to dig holes all over this 
place.” 

That Ty Ty could be economy-minded in his 
attitude and in his dealings with his hole-digging 
sons is shown a bit later when he is approached 
about an item of clothing. 

“T need a new raincoat,” Shaw said. 

“Son,” Ty Ty said, shaking his head, “Son, 
when it rains, just peel off your clothes and let 
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your skin take care of the rest. God never made 
a finer raincoat than a man’s skin, anyhow.” 

Like Studs Lonigan, most things are just plain 
baloney to Ty Ty. Perhaps that is his one re- 
deeming feature, if it can be said to be such. At 
least he lets most worries just roll right off his 
back. Take the instance where Ty Ty is faced 
with the problem of Buck’s getting into a fight 
with Will simply because the latter is apparently 
after Buck’s wife. Ty Ty says, “There’s not 
going to be blood spilt, if Buck keeps his mouth 
shut and minds his own business.” 

“T’ve never tried to pick a fight with him,” Will 
states. “He always starts it, just like he started 
it this morning. He just came up and looked 
mean and started calling me a lint-head and the 
rest. That’s all right with me. I don’t intend 
to fight your boys for a little thing like that.” 


14 

THERE IS a grimness, though unintended, in 
the humor of Ty Ty’s greeting of his daughters 
when they return home after the death at the 
mill of Will who was shot by guards when he, 
alone and courageous, turned the power back on 
of the struck mill which had been idle for months 
and had caused virtual starvation among the 
workers. 

Ty Ty was waiting for them on the front porch 
when they reached home late that afternoon— 
many of Caldwell’s sad events occur in the late 
afternoon. He got up when he recognized Pluto’s 
car, and walked across the yard to meet them be- 
fore the automobile was brought to a stop. 

“Where have you folks been the past two days, 
anyhow?” he demanded severely. ‘Me and the 
boys are near about starved to death for woman’s 
cooking. We've been eating, yes, but a man can’t 
get the proper nourishment out of just eating. 
We crave woman’s cooking to satisfy us. You 
folks have been aggravating me like all get-out.” 

Ty Ty loves a happy home, there is no doubt 
about that, but he has his own queer notions of 
what constitutes such happiness. However, he 
knows the value of humor: 

“T’ve tried all my life to keep a peaceful fam- 
ily under my roof. I’ve got my head set on hav 
ing just that all my days, and I don’t aim to give 


up trying now. You folks see if vou can’t stop 


your scrapping and laugh just a little, and I’ll feel 
much better. That’s the finest cure in the world 
for scrapping and fighting.” 

With his wife, Margaret Bourke-White, Erskine 
Caldwell made a tour of the United States and did 
a sort of John Gunther treatment of what they 
saw. The book was illustrated with superb pic- 
tures made by Miss White who was formerly 
with Life Magazine. Some of Caldwell’s most 
pithy and polished writing is found in his short 
descriptions and picture captions: 

“Some of our people are engaged in rather 
strange activities. There are grown men making 
tops, school children making flags, herpetologists 
mounting sea turtles, secret fraternal societies 
re-enacting Bible stories, girls’ athletic clubs prac- 
ticing tumbling, and sheriffs locking up peeping 
toms.” 

15 
It will be noted that Caldwell cannot restrain 
his good humor and his keen insight into the 
foibles of humans which make for a chuckle, a 
laugh or sometimes a guffaw: 

“IT asked a saxophone player in the Kansas 
City, Mo. American Legion band how he felt 
about going to war again. He said, ‘I’d fight 
against anything, anytime at the drop of a hat, 
but I couldn’t stoop over far enough to pick the 
thing up.’ He had a stomach like a barrel. 

“At noon every Thursday in the year, hundreds 
of thousands of Americans drop whatever they 
happen to be doing at the time and hurry to 
the weekly luncheon of their service club. They 
pile into hotels, restaurants and tea rooms from 
Seattle to Miami; slap each other on the back, 
pin on jumbo name-plates, call each other by 
their first names, and eat meals that have done 
more than anything else to safeguard the art of 
homecooking and the institution of marriage.” 

In some of Caldwell’s humor there is a bizarre 
bitterness at the object of the mirth or the con- 
ditions which caused such a situation, which re- 
minds me of what my grandfather said about a 
man coming at you laughing being the most dan- 
gerous one to fight. Take this incident: 

“At the corner he held out his hand, palm 
upward. ‘Help an old man,’ he said, the words 
feeble and thin, trickling through his whiskers 











Somebody took a wad of chewing gum out of 
his mouth and dropped it into the old man’s 
hand. His hand closed over the sticky gum; 
then oaths trickled weakly through his discolored 
gray beard as he wiped his hand on his coat and 
pants.” 
It would appear then that if anything is char- 
acteristic of Erskine Caldwell it is his humor. 
It is often a whimsical kind of humor, some- 
times robust and natural, at other times no more 
rewarding than has been some of Caldwell’s re- 
cent works. The humor may certainly be said 
to be typical—of the author and of his environ- 
ment. This in itself is a great compliment. 
Whether Caldwell has mastered humor or 
whether it has mastered him is not so important. 
It has truly enlivened his works when they would 
otherwise have been quite shallow, even point- 
less. But as Aristotle emphasized in his defi- 
nitions of cartharsis of the emotions, Caldwell 
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has, in my opinion, done it vastly more by comedy 
than he has by tragedy. Most of the tragedy 
in Caldwell’s stories lie in the fact that his char- 
acters and their environment are just that way, 
and most of them will probably never be any 
different. Even so, in their way, these people 
are funny and from the accounts of their exploits, 
their joys and their sorrows, their ups and downs, 
they engage in being funny, consciously or not. 
The main thing is that they are funny to us. 

Whatever may be the judgment about the 
works of Erskine Caldwell in the future, one thing 
at this point seems certain: regardless of how 
long Jeeter Lester and Big Buck and Ty Ty 
Spence will be remembered and regarded as im- 
portant individuals or even how long the name 
of Caldwell himself will be clearly recalled, down 
through the annals of American literature, is apt 
to run for a long time at least a strong echo of 
an earthy laugh generated within the imagination 
and experience of this appealing author. 





Alabama’s Industrial Growth 


By GEOFFREY BIRT 
Director of Alabama State Publicity 


The face of Alabama is taking on an industrial 
look, as results of a highly successful new pro- 
gram are beginning to be felt. 

Last year this State, known as the “Heart of 
Dixie,” recorded the almost fantastic figure of 
$400,000,000 worth of new and expanded indus- 
tries which had located within its borders. This 
was almost as much as had been reported in the 
State during the previous four years. 

Towards the end of 1955, the Alabama State 
Legislature passed into law a bill sponsored by 
Gov. James E. Folsom creating the State Planning 
and Industrial Development Department, which is 
dedicated to stepping up the already fast tempo 
of locating new industries in Alabama. 

To head this industrial expansion agency, Gov- 
ernor Folsom appointed one of the world’s best- 
known engineers, Gen. Lewis A. Pick (Ret’d), 
who had been Chief of the U. S. Army Engineers. 
Pick is best remembered, of course, as the man 
who built the famed Ledo Road in Burma during 
World War II, and who, among many other major 


projects, engineered the Missouri Valley develop- 
ment. 

Alabama’s Industrial Revolution is based on 
the exploitation of three main assets: its flourish- 
ing and growing Port of Mobile; its almost un- 
rivaled river systems which guarantee abundant 
industrial water supplies, and the existence in 
great quantities of a variety of such minerals as 
iron ore in the Birmingham area, and chemicals 
in South Alabama, to name only two of many 
such resources. 

Besides creating the new industrial develop- 
ment agency, the present Alabama Administra- 
tion and Legislature laid the groundwork for the 
over-all pace-setting program through a series of 
legislative actions. 

One bill extended the authority of the State 
Docks’ Board to make it responsible for develop- 
ing “Little State Docks” at industrially strategic 
points on Alabama rivers. 

\nother 1955 bill authorized the present Ala- 
hama Administration to float the largest road- 











building bond issue in the State’s history— 
$50,000,000—to improve transportation facilities. 

A third bill set up a State Toll Road Authority 
for the avowed purpose of continuing a new super 
transcontinental highway from the Great Lakes 
(currently being united to New York via the 
St. Lawrence Seaway) with Florida. Such a 
super highway, if and when built, would almost 
certainly include a spur highway into Mobile. 
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Tue Act which created the Alabama Planning 
and Industrial Development Board _ specifically 
required the State Publicity and Information Bu- 
reau to associate itself with the closest ties in 
all the projects of the new agency. In addition, 
the State Publicity Bureau has itself launched 
its own separate program to increase the tourist 
industry in Alabama. Hitherto, Alabama has 
been mainly content to seek its share of the tourist 
dollar which was in transit to and from Florida. 
Alabama’s own Gulf beaches ; its fishermen’s para- 
dise to be found in the TVA lakes, and its ante- 
bellum charm and history are now being more 
widely advertised. 

Mobile is the gateway to the riches of South 
America’s raw materials. Its new 40-foot chan- 
nel will be completed in 1957. This will give 
Mobile the best channel between Hampton Roads 
and New Orleans, Louisiana, making this one of 
the Nation’s finest harbors. This old French 
city which charms visitors with its narrow streets, 
its iron lacework, its azalea-lined avenues and 
colonial homes, for example, is about the same 
distance from Venezuela as Philadelphia. Al- 
most any day, South American bauxite can be 
seen unloading at Mobile for the Reynolds Metals 
Company at Muscle Shoals in North Alabama, 
and other industrial concerns. A thousand other 
examples could be cited. Recent months has 
shown the Mobile Port net income up by more 
than 100 per cent over last year. 

It is more than a quarter of a century ago that 
the late Henry Ford stood on the banks of the 
Tennessee River in Northwest Alabama and 
predicted that the area would one day become 
one cf the greatest industrial sections in the na 
tion. Since then, the TVA has come to the 
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entire area bringing abundant power and good 
conservation practices. 

This January, Henry Ford II announced they 
would at last come to Alabama with a special 
multi-million dollar plant in the TVA area. 

Driving along the modern highways of this 
now wealthy industrial part of Alabama, the 
visitor is struck forcibly with every passing mile 
on the accuracy of Henry Ford’s prediction. Last 
year, about one-third of the new industrial wealth 
which came to Alabama, settled in the TVA 
region. 

The most spectacular industrial increase last 
year, however, was centered a few miles north 
of Mobile, in the Mackintosh area, where salt 
domes have spawned a whole array of chemical 
and allied new industries, and where the Alabama 
Power Company has installed a large new generat- 
ing plant to supply additional power. A recently 
constructed four-lane highway has been built in 
that area to handle the increased industrial traffic. 
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3ESIDES chemicals, the South Alabama area last 
year saw a great increase in its timber business. 
Throughout many of Alabama’s South and South- 
western counties are some of the finest pine woods 
in the Southeast. Here, pines mature for pulp 
manufacturing in almost half the time they take 
to grow in New England and Canada. This 
fact is causing America’s paper manufacturers 
to turn more and more to the whole Southeast as 
they expand their interest. Last year, and for 
several years past, Alabama has certainly gained 
its full share and profited well from expansions 
of existing paper companies and the location of 
new companies in the State. General Pick sees 
room in Alabama for “about four more’ major 
paper concerns, and says that several such com- 


panies are surveying the situation in various parts 
of the State—particularly in the Southeastern 
part of Alabama in the general vicinity of the old 
city of Eufaula. 


The presence of Birmingham has made Ala- 
bama the largest heavy industry State in the South 
during the present century. Last year, $8,000,000 
capital investment in new and expanded industries 
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were recorded for the “Magic City” and the pace 
is continuing. 

The State Planning and Industrial Board has 
field workers who are aiding in its program which 
seeks to weld all existing civic, business and poli- 
tical groups within the State into a coordinated, 
cooperative team for the one purpose of indus- 
trial expansion. The State agency is hoping, 
more and more, to foster mutual understanding 
and exchange of information among all these local 
and county groups. 

It is this teamwork, and the will of many to 





pool knowledge and ideas for the good of all, 
that is bringing about Alabama’s industrial revo- 
lution and changing its face. 

Above all, leaders in this industrial campaign 
never forget that the most basic industry 1s agri- 
culture, and that the agricultural industry will 
remain basic in the economy of Alabama into the 
future so far as the mind’s eye can travel. 

Therefore, once again, the chief object of the 
present Alabama program is the continuation of 
a balanced economic program so that all may 
prosper. 





Literary New England 


MASSACHUSETTS: II 


Davin J. 


The literary pilgrim takes a modern “pilgrim’s 
pride” in the flavor of New England as it is mani- 
fest in the mountains and sea, the old houses and 
schools and museums, and the superb cooking in 
Massachusetts. Take these ingredients and season 
with a dash of Yankee shrewdness and independ- 
ence and you have a true bookman’s “dish.” 
Recommended as specialties for those having a 
poetic sense of the fitness of things in this historic 
setting are a New England boiled dinner, Boston 
baked beans and brown bread, Indian pudding or 
Heaven ‘n’ Hell, fish chower, boiled lobster, 
Gloucester codfish cakes, Boston cream pie, 
Johnny cake, and Blueberry Grunt, which is a 
famous Nantucket dessert. Nantucket comes 
from an Indian word meaning “the far-away land” 
and it is here that Leif Ericson may have landed 
in the 10th century. “Thread of Scarlet’ by Ben 
Ames Williams is an historical novel of Nan- 
tucket Island in the War of 1812 when that whal- 
ing center was being starved by the British block- 
ade. New Bedford, once the greatest whaling 
port in the world, figures prominently in Herman 
Melville’s “whale of a tale” titled “Moby Dick.” 
Several other new England towns spawned this 
saga of the sea, which is considered the greatest 
American novel. The atmosphere of “Moby 
Dick” can be recaptured without much effort in 
Nantucket. The recent movie version starring 
Gregory Peck recalls the fact that John Barry- 
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more also starred in this classic and that his 
brother Lionel appeared with Richard Widmark 
in “Down to the Sea in Ships,” a film about 
the New Bedford whaling industry in the early 
19th century. “Love Anchorage” by Henry 
3eetle Hough is a modern novel laid in New 
Bedford. Llewellyn Howland was born in New 
Bedford and has written volumes of New Eng- 
land stories titled “Sou’west and By West of 
Cape Cod” and “Triptych.” 

The Maria Mitchell House at No. 1 Vestal 
Street in the town of Nantucket is the birthplace 
of the famous astronomer and discoverer of the 
comet named in her honor. Helen Wright has 
written “Sweeper in the Sky: First Woman 
Astronomer in America,” about the stargazer who 
was brought up on the wonderful Nantucket tales 
and added to her store of folklore as assiduously 
as she swept for stars. Elizabeth Hollister Frost 
lives on the moor at Nantucket in a house built 
in 1722, which she used as the setting for her 
novel “This Side of Land,” a story of the early 
English settlers on the island. “Tomorrow the 
New Moon” by Shirley Barket is a recent his- 
torical novel with a setting in 18th century Nan- 
tucket. “Downright Dencey” by Caroline Dale 
Snedeker is a story of old Nantucket for young 
people. “6 on Easy Street” by Betty Cavanna 
is a story for teen-age girls which is laid at an 
inn on Nantucket Isiand. “A Cheese for Lafay- 
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ette” by Elizabeth Meg is a story for young read- 
ers based on an authentic incident in Nantucket 
history. “Innside Nantucket” by Frank G. Gil- 
breth, Jr. is a family story of a young couple 
who set up inn-keeping on the salty New England 
island off Cape Cod. “Nantucket” is a book of 
camera impressions by Samuel Chamberlain. The 
1956 book by Dorothy C. A. Blanchard titled 
“Nantucket Landfall” tells the legends and _his- 
tory of this interesting place from whaling port to 
summer resort. 
2 

THE PICTURESQUE seaport of Marblehead is the 
setting of Anya Seton’s novel “The Hearth and 
Eagle.” Marblehead is the setting of John Green- 
leaf Whittier’s humorous ballad in Yankee dialect, 
“Skipper Ireson’s Ride.” The Agnes Surriage 
well on the site of the old Fountain Inn on Orne 
Street recalls this colonial girl and her romance 
with Sir Harry Frankland. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes wrote the poem “Agnes” and Harriet 
Seecher Stowe included the story in her “Old 
Town Folks.” Agnes lived in Ashland and in 
Hopkinton and Mary B. Claflin, a native of 
Hopkinton and wife of Governor Claflin, wrote of 
her in “Brampton Sketches.” Edwin L. Bynner 
wrote the biographical novel, “Agnes Surriage.” 
Samuel Chamberlain, who lives in Marblehead, 
has done a book of camera impressions titled “Old 
Marblehead.” Martha’s Vineyard, that pictures- 
que island off the Massachusetts coast, is the 
setting of I. A. R. Wylie’s novel of legend and 
fact in history titled ‘Ho, the Fair Wind,” a ro- 
mantic story of the period just after the Civil 
War. “The Lovers” by Mitchell A. Wilson is a 
novel laid on Martha’s Vineyard in the 1870's in 
the days of the whaling ships. The Gloucester 
sailing fleet with the fishermen in their white- 
sailed, two-masted schooners reminds us_ that 
Rudyard Kipling used this port as the setting for 
his novel “Captains Courageous,” made into a 
memorable motion picture with Spencer Tracy. 
The Gloucester Fisherman statue in bronze by 
Leonard Craske on the Esplanade looking across 
the harbor to the open sea recalls this book and 
film about “those who go down to the sea in 
ships.”” Samuel Chamberlain has books of photo- 
graphs titled “Gloucester and Cape Ann” and 


“Martha’s Vineyard.” Near Gloucester is Nor- 


man’s Woe, the setting of Longfellow’s poem, 
“The Wreck of the Hesperus.” 


Naomi Lane Babson was born and brought up 
on Cape Ann. Her first novel, “The Yankee 
Bodleys,” is a family history of a Massachusetts 
fisherman and his descendants, and her 1956 novel 
is titled “Another Sky,” also with a New Eng- 
land setting. Alice Ross Colver has written a 
novel of the New England wilderness of 1739 
laid in the tiny village that became Stockbridge 
and titled ‘““Measure of the Years.” “The Brad- 
ford Story” by Amelia Elizabeth Walden is a 
1956 modern novel laid in a tradition-steeped 
New England town. The Deerfield Massacre is 
the subject of Grace Zaring Stone’s novel “The 
Cold Journey” and of “A Candle in the Wilder- 
ness, by Irving Bacheller. Mary P. Wells Smith 
has written “Old Deerfield Stories.” The quiet 
town of Deerfield with its interesting old houses 
is probably the most beautiful ghost town of its 
kind and the one with the deepest poetic and 
historic significance to be found in America. 
Samuel Chamberlain’s “Old Deerfield” is a book 
of photographic impressions of this fascinating 
town. Fall River is the setting of “The Girl in 
the House of Hate” by Charles and Louise Sam- 
uels, about the Lizzie Borden murder case in 1892. 
Edmund Pearson wrote “The Trial of Lizzie 
Borden” and Lillian De La Torre wrote a one- 
act play titled “Goodbye, Miss Lizzie Borden.” 
Lillian Gish starred in the Broadway play “Nine 
Pine Street” by John Colton and Carlton Miles, 
based on an earlier play by William Miles and 
Donald Blackwell titled ‘Lizzie Borden.” From 
this notorious double-axe murder has come a 
familiar folk-rhyme and a fabulous ballet, “Fall 
River Legend,” with score by Morton Gould and 
choreography by Agnes De Mille. 


3 
Wuen One thinks of Cape Cod he naturally 
thinks of Joseph C. Lincoln, who wrote good 
stories with the salt breeze blowing through them. 
The Joseph C. Lincoln Birthplace north of the 
Center in Brewster is a small one-and-a-half-story 
white clapboarded house. Mr. Lincoln’s father 


was the last of a long line of sea captains and 











the author used Brewster as a setting for many 
of his stories. Orleans was the setting for his 
novel “Mr. Pratt.” Thoreau gave excellent 
descriptions of this colorful town in his “Cape 
Cod” and Elizabeth Reynard preserved local 
folklore in “The Narrow Land.” Harwich is 
generally considered to be the “Harniss” of 
Joseph C. Lincoln’s novels. Cape Cod was the 
scene of all his novels, among which are “Cap’n 
Eri,” “The Aristocratic Miss Brewster,” ‘“Blow- 
ing Clear,” “Partners of the Tide,” “Rugged 
Water,” “All Alongshore,” “Head Tide,” “Storm 
Signals,” “Great-Aunt Lavinia,” “Storm Girl,” 
and “Out of the Fog.” He collaborated with his 
son, Joseph Freeman Lincoln, in writing two 
novels, ‘“Ownley Inn” and “The New Hope.” 
His novel “Shavings” was successfully dramatized 
and he also wrote “Cape Cod Ballads” and “Cape 
Cod Yesterdays.” His last book was “The Brad- 
shaws of Harniss.” J. W. McCue has written 
the biography, “Joe Lincoln of Cape Cod.” 

Sara Ware Bassett is another novelist who has 
taken Cape Cod for her literary domain. Born 
in Newton in a family which traces its descent 
from the Pilgrims who landed from the Fortune 
at Plymouth in 1621, she attended Boston Univer- 
sity and Radcliffe College and lives in Boston 
today. She taught in the public schools of New- 
ton for twenty years and has written most of her 
romances against the background of the imaginary 
village of Belleport on Cape Cod. Her people 
have the amusingly peculiar characteristics which 
have made Cape Codders a subject of interest for 
many generations. Among her novels are “Har- 
bor Road,” “Flood Tide,’ “Bayberry Lane,” 
“Twin Lights,” “Shifting Sands,” “Turning 
Tide,” “Hidden Shoals,” “Eternal Deeps,” “Shin- 
ing Headlands,” “New England Born,” “A Son 
of the Sea,” “An Ocean Heritage,” “Echos of the 
Tide,” “Beyond the Breakers,” “The Whispering 
Pine,” “To Each His Dream,” “Cross Currents,” 
“Anchorage,” “Heart’s Haven,” “Silver Moon 
Cottage,” “The Beacon,” “Head Winds,” “Within 
the Harbor,” “The White Sail,” and the 1956 
“South Cove Summer.” 

“The Shining Tides,” a first novel by Win 
Brooks, was a Literary Guild selection and is a 
story of life on Cape Cod today which seems to 





carry the salt spray of Buzzards Bay. Mr. 
Brooks, who was born in Somerville and spent 
his early summers on Cape Cod, is the managing 
editor of the Boston-American and lives at Marsh- 
field. William Maier has lived most of his life in 
New England, attending Phillips Exeter Academy 
and Princeton. He lives in his parents’ home in an 
old house on Cape Cod and has written “Spring 
Flight,” a novel picturing life as it is lived today 
by the poorer country people. The problem of 
summer residents and the natives on the Cape 
is depicted. “The Cut of Her Jib” is a recent 
novel by Clara Nickerson Boden about a young 
teacher at Cotuit in old Cape Cod. Grace 
Carstens is the author of the 1956 Cape Cod novel 
titled “Harvest on the Shore.” Cape Cod is also 
the setting of her novel “Born A Yankee.” “The 
right Sands” by Robert Lewis Taylor is a Cape 
Cod comedy about residents and summer people, 
Mary Mc- 
Carthy, who has a home at Wellfleet on the Cape, 
wrote the recent novel “A Charmed Life,” about 
an artists’ and writers’ colony on Cape Cod. 
“Cape Cod Summer” is a modern romance by 
Jeanne Judson. “Balm of Gilead” by Agnes 
Rothery is a novel of a Cape Cod house and the 
people of past generations who lived in it. Her 
“Family Album” is laid at Wellesley in winter 
and Cape Cod in the summer and is a biography 
of the Rothery family. She has also written 
“The Old Coast Road from Boston to Plymouth,” 
“The Romantic Shore,” and “Cape Cod, New 
and Old.” “Down Bayberry Lane” by Helen 
Girvan is a book for teen-age readers about a 
girl who gets a summer job on Cape Cod. “The 
Captain’s Secret” by Harriet Weed Hubbell is 
a mystery for young people which tells a lively, 
romantic story of Cape Cod in its heyday, the 
era of clipper ships in the 1820’s. “The Blue 
Harbor,” a 1956 junior romance by Olive Price, 
is a modern story set on Cape Cod. “Mr. Hobbs’ 
Vacation” by Edward Streeter is a humorous 
book laid at Buzzards Bay. 


told in a salty, humorous fashion. 


4 


Care Cop, the narrow peninsula haunted by 
dead Vikings and live tourists, is the setting for 
a modern thriller by Ben Benson titled “The 





Burning Fuse.” “The Sea Fox,” a 1956 book 
by Scott Corbett with Captain Manuel Zora, tells 
the fantastic true adventures of Cape Cod’s most 
colorful rum runner, Manny Zora. Scott Corbett, 
who lives on the Cape, has written an informal 
history titled “Cape Cod’s Way,” covering each 
of the fifteen townships, imparting local color 
and historical background. He has also written 
a personal account titled “We Chose Cape Cod.” 
“Where Land Meets Sea—The Tide Line of Cape 
Cod” is a recent book by Clare Leighton, the 
famous woodcut artist who lives on the fabulous 
Cape. The book is beautifully illustrated and 
portrays the charm of the Cape, its people and 
its fascinating shoreline. “Cape Cod Painter” 
by Elizabeth McCausland is a biography of 
Charles W. Hawthorne, who founded the Cape 
Cod School of Art at Provincetown, the real be- 
ginning of the art colony on the Cape. The re- 
cent book “The House on Nauset March’ by 
Wyman Richardson has been called “the quin- 
tessence of Cape Cod.” Eleanor Early has writ- 
ten “Cape Cod Summer” and Samuel Chamber- 


lain has a book of camera impressions titled “Cape 
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Cod in the Sun.” “Time and the Town” is a 
novel of Provincetown and Cape Cod by Mary 
Heaton Vorse, dealing with the summer va- 
cationists and the year-round residents. Mrs. 
Vorse, who was reared in Amherst and was one 
of the founders of the Provincetown Players, lives 
in Provincetown today. Her autobiography is 
titled “Footnote to Folly.” “Peter Hunt’s Work- 
hook” tells about the designs in furniture deco- 
rations done by this noted artist of Provincetown, 
who has also written “Peter Hunt’s Cape Cod 
Cookbook.” Eugene O'Neill, the noted dramatist 
who received the Nobel Prize for Literature, 
lived in Provincetown and wrote New England 
plays titled “Desire Under the Elms,” “Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra,” and “Beyond the Horizon,” 
the last one receiving the Pulitzer Prize in 1920. 
Another founder of the Provincetown Playhouse, 
the beginning of the Little Theatre movement in 
the United States, was Susan Glaspell, who wrote 
plays like “Supressed Desires,” “Trifles,” and 
“Alison’s House.” Her novel “Brook Evans” 
portrays the decline of the Puritan standards in 
New England. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Southern Books and 
Southern Authors 


THE HORSE SOLDIERS. 
clair. Harper. $3.95 

In 1863 Colonel Benjamin H. Grierson led a 
brigade of Federal troops on a seventeen-day raid 
through the very heart of the Confederacy. The 
raid was staggering in its effects upon Confed- 
erate morale and strategy. It tied up thousands 
of men in a fruitless search for an unknown num- 
ber of Yankees. 


By Harold Sin- 


Harold Sinclair’s excellent novel is based upon 
this actual episode of the Civil War. He has 
changed the names of the Federal Cavalrymen 
involved. Otherwise the novel closely follows 
historical fact. Colonel Jack Marlowe was given 
the assignment of leading an undermanned bri- 
gade from La Grange, Tennessee to a point on 
the Southern Railroad two hundred miles in 
Confederate Territory. The Southern Railroad 
served Vicksburg and if the line can be cut some- 
where east of that city the Confederate forces 
will be seriously hurt. 

“The Horse Soldiers” is a book that is diffi- 
cult to put down, once started. Jack Marlowe 
is a courageous and resourceful officer. Among 
his one thousand men are other courageous men, 
officers and noncoms. And there are a few who 
are neither courageous or intelligent. Mr. Sin- 
clair skillfully develops the feelings of men, the 
rivalries, the points at which some of the men 
break. As the horse soldiers penetrate deeper and 
deeper into Mississippi, the strain on the men in- 
crease. They start out with five days’ rations and 
inevitably must begin to forage. Sometimes the 
foraging is done brutally, sometimes with com- 
passion. 

After a few days it becomes obvious to the 
Confederate command that something unusual 
is happening. Thousands of Rebel troops are 
sent out to intercept the raiders. But Colonel 
Jack Marlowe was blessed with unbelievable luck 
which becomes as important to the reader as it 
does to Marlowe's Brigade. 


Marlowe’s men reach the Southern and do 
a creditable job of tearing it up. In the process, 
and along the line of march, men are lost. Dur- 
ing the raid on the main line of the Southern 
Private Murphy dies while disposing of a great 
chunk of the railroad. Surgeon Major Keller 
breaks, in a manner of speaking, under the strain. 
And the main mission accomplished, Marlowe is 
faced with a decision that causes friction among 
his officers. 

Marlowe’s orders give him discretion on how 
to get back home. And he decides that the Con- 
federates, already confused, will be more so if 
he continues on South instead of heading back 
north to his point of departure. And so with 
incredible luck the brigade heads south for Baton 
Rouge. Doubling about, occasionally back track- 
ing, fighting small engagements which with luck 
do not become big engagements, the men finally 
reach the Federal picket lines outside Baton 


Rouge. After twenty-eight days’ continuously in 
the saddle Jack Marlowe and his men arrive at 
Baton Rouge. 


Mr. Sinclair gives excellent glimpses of the 
men and women of the South as he tells the 
story of “The Horse Soldiers.” There are finely 
written stories of battles and skirmishes. But 
the author is best as he develops the day-to-day 
strain on the men of the Brigade. For each 
passing day makes even the lowliest private under- 
stand the part that luck must play if the brigade 
is to get through. The strain tells in time and 
some officers begin to make foolish and serious 
mistakes. “The Horse Soldiers” is an excellent 
and gripping book, one of the best Civil War 
novels this reviewer has read. 

Harold Sinclair has lived in Texas, Florida 
and New Orleans. He and his family of seven 
now live in Illinois. 


AMERICA’S CONCENTRATION CAMPS. 
By Carlos B. Embry. McKay. $3.50 
Subtitled “The Facts about Our Indian Reser- 
vations Today,” this book is calculated to make 
many a reader’s blood boil. It is a documented 
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story of unbelievable stupidity and worse, of the 
18th century manner in which 20th century Amer- 
ica cares for its original inhabitants. The author 
gives a clue to the manner in which the American 
Indian has and is treated by quoting General 
Sherman who defined an Indian reservation as a 
“parcel of land set aside for Indians and com- 
pletely surrounded by white thieves.” 

Mr. Embry’s story of the Indians is a long 
story of deceit and broken promises. Consider 
for instance that some “Eighty-five years ago the 
United States entered into a treaty with the 
Navajo tribe under the terms of which it prom- 
ised to furnish a teacher for every thirty Navajo 
children. Ever since, the Government has failed 
to fulfill its pledge. As a result, approximately 
85 per cent of the Navajos cannot read or write 
any language . . . and about 65 per cent of the 
population cannot speak English.” 

Mr. Embry quotes some interesting figures on 
the progress of the Negroes in America as com- 
pared to that of the Indians. Negroes own four- 
teen banks, two hundred credit unions, sixty 


thousand retail businesses, twenty-six savings and 


loan associations and twenty-five large insurance 
companies. Negroes own and publish one hun- 
dred and fifty newspapers and several large mag- 
azines. 10,000 Negroes are being graduated 
from colleges each year and there are hundreds 
of Negroes in the professions. 

Sut the American Indian does not own a single 
bank, no insurance companies. Nearly every busi- 
ness, even on reservations, is operated by white 
men. All Indian land is under control of the 
United States government. There is not one 
Indian college or University and few of the 
high schools operated by the government on 
Indian Reservations are even accredited. Even 
reservation teachers and doctors are white. 

It is not difficult to understand why there are 
61,098 Indians who cannot speak English, and 
And there 
are nearly 20,000 Indian children not enrolled 
in schools of any kind. 


58,969 who cannot read and write. 


After giving a general story of the manner in 
which the American Indians are still treated, Mr. 
Embry goes into specific reservations and tribes 
to show how ‘the Indians are misgoverned. The 


author believes that the whole situation could be 
changed. After all, there are only 350,000 
Indians. He believes illiteracy can be wiped out 
if the United States would seriously undertake 
the job of schooling pledged decades ago. He 
advocates an intensive program of adult educa- 
tion. He believes that Congress must immediately 
repeal all the remaining discriminatory laws 
against the Indians and that they should be 
governed by Federal and state laws, as are all 
other citizens, 

Perhaps above all, the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs should be closed out and the Indian’s prop- 
erty transferred to him. “The great power of 
a few bureaucrats over a minority race of some 
350,000 people would thus be ended” is the way 
Mr. Embry expresses it. And it is interesting 
to reflect that the American Negro has made 
great progress—without a Bureau of Negro 
Affairs. 

Carlos Embry is a native of Kentucky, a grad- 
uate of Western State College at Bowling Green. 
After being a teacher and a principal in the 
Kentucky school system Mr. Embry went into 
the newspaper business. Presently residing at 
Beaver Dam, Kentucky, he operates a chain of 
newspapers in the state. 


EARTHBOUND. 
eant. $3.50 


By John W. Combs. Pag- 


This is a first novel by Tennessee teacher and 
newspaper man. John Combs was born and 
brought up in the Holston Valley of East Tennes- 
see. He has taught in the Holston Valley High 
School for 17 years and has written a weekly 
column for the Sullivan County News. Mr. 
Combs writes of the East Tennessee mountain 
people with whom he has spent his life. 

“Earthbound” is the story of three generations 
of the Murphy family and they are all truly bound 
to the earth. Philip and Sara Murphy marry, and 
like most mountain people, move in with other 
members of the family. Philip agrees with most 
of the mountain people that women are in the 
world to bear children. Sara does her part by 
producing a dozen, more or less. Philip does not 
believe in modern medicine, will only call a doc- 
tor as a last resort. Sara dies because of a com- 
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bination of too many children and from drinking 
a concoction of herbs Philip gathers when she 
becomes ill. 

Meanwhile the children become older, marry, 
and generally are also earthbound. One boy has 
to get married; another is lynched when he rapes 
a mountain girl. Philip becomes wealthy by 
mountain standards but life for all the Murphys 
goes on pretty much as it has for decades. When 
more schools are built and it is possible for 
Philip’s grandchildren to receive an education, 
Philip stands in the way. He will not allow 
the grandchildren to be vaccinated for smallpox 
because after all he got through life without a 
vaccination. He is terribly upset when the visit- 
ing nurse expresses some surprise that one of his 
youngest grandchildren chews tobacco. Philip, 
now over eighty, retorts, “Leander hayr’s a-going’ 
t’ keep on chawin’ tobaccer, till hit grows him 
int’ a fine man like his ol’ grandad was.” 

“Earthbound” is not a great novel by any 
means. It is earthy and does portray the Ten- 
nessee mountain people with fair accuracy. But 
the story is slow paced, never quite gets off the 
ground itself. 


BACK ROADS AND BICARBO 
Dr. E. H. Abington. Vantage. $2 


NATE. 
m | 
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An autobiography of an Arkansas Country Doc- 
tor, this book presents a rambling panorama of 
life in Arkansas from Reconstruction days to the 
present. The author describes his early life on 
a farm, his first and disastrous venture into busi- 
ness, his career as druggist and banker. For a 
time he has a “medicine man,” employing troupes 
of entertainers to sell medicine in the mining 
camps and oil towns. Dr. Abington comments 
on various matters in his autobiography.  I[n- 
cluded are various aspects of Arkansas politics, 
prisons, the bad effects of moonshine whisky 
and the modern penchant for taking sleeping pills. 
He ends with his opinions about the effect of the 
Supreme Court’s rulings on segregation. Dr. 
Abington’s views on this matter can best be 
summed up by his statement that “Yor cannot 
mix oil and water.” 


BUILD ‘ THEE’ MORE: STATELY MAN 
SIONS. By Harry Dickson. Vantage. $3.95 


Written in the pattern of Mortimer Thompson’s 
“Not As a Stranger” this book follows the life 
a young Tennessee mountain boy through the 
vicissitudes of a medical education. Byron Whit- 
man is a lonely boy from the hill country. Enter- 
ing college is a tremendous experience for him. 
He makes discoveries in the fields of music and 
art, has a series of girl friends, emerges at last 
But meanwhile his studies have 
been broken by World War II during which he 
served as a medical assistant in the Pacific. 

Much of 


as a doctor. 


3yron Whitman’s struggle lies in 
equating his strict religious background with the 
life he finds among his fellow medical students. 
Especially troublesome to him is the problem of 
relations with the other sex. Byron has various 
girl friends, some of whom appeal to him, some 
of whom he thinks he loves or who love him. 
3ut he maintains the stern morality of the Ten- 
nessee hills until he finds the one he knows is 
right. 

“Build Thee More Stately Mansions” is a long 
book and of a kind that is difficult to write. It 
would not be fair to compare it to “Not As a 
Stranger.’ At times the writing is loose and un- 
professional. But as a first novel, the book cer- 
tainly shows definite promise. 

Harry Dickson is a native of Englewood, Ten 
nessee in the foothills of the Great Smokies. He 
graduated from Carson-Newman at Jefferson 
City, Tennessee and received his medical degree 
After several 
years in general practice at Etowah, Tennessee 


at the University of Tennessee. 


Dr. Dickson became an industrial physician with 
the Atomic Energy Operations of the Union Car- 
bide Nuclear Company at Oak Ridge. He is 
presently working on a second novel. 


THE HOME PLACE. 
Henley. Vantage. $3.00 


By Nettie McCormick 


Nettie Henley recalls for the reader the way 
of life in a southern town during the eighties and 
The scene is Scotland County, North 
Carolina, an area inhabited by the hardy descend- 
ants of Scottish Highlanders. Mrs. Henley tells 
of “singings” and courting, of life on the farms, 
of what people on the Home Place ate and drank 


nineties. 


Hers is a record of childhood, of the games 
plaved, the toys, the nursery rhymes. 
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In an introduction Christopher Crittenden, Di- 
rector of the North Carolina Department of 
Archives and History, writes, “. . . She has re- 
created for us the life of more than half a century 
ago of a rural southern community . . . I hope 
that the book will have the favorable popular 
reception that it so richly merits, so that readers 
far and wide can gain a true and faithful, rather 
than a sensational and one-sided, picture of the 
Southern rural scene of a generation gone by.” 





Briefly Noted 


THE VOODOO QUEEN. 
Putnam. $3.95 


$y Robert Tallant. 


A mid-19th Century New Orleans novel fea- 
turing a woman who doubles as a good wife and 
hairdresser and a voodoo queen. 


THE VIRGINIA TRADITION. By Marshall 
W. Fishwick. Public Affairs Press. $2.95 
Essays on the traditions of the state by a native 
Virginian. 
YANKEE REPORTERS. By Emmet Crozier. 
Oxford. $6.00 
Accounts of the Northern reporters who 


covered the Civil War. 


HANNAH FOWLER. 
Houghton. $3.50 


By Janice Holt Giles. 


A story of Indian Captivity in the Kentucky 
country in 1778. 


OVER HIS OWN SIGNATURE. 
D. Weatherhead. Abingdon. $2.50 


By Leslie 


Sermons by a British pastor and devoted to a 
study of Christ’s pictures of Himself and their 
relevance to our lives today. 


CHARLESTON FURNITURE. By E. Milby 
Burton. Charleston Museum. $10.00 
A history of early American furniture with 


examples which are now in the Charleston 
Museum, Charleston, S. C. 


LABOR: FREE AND SLAVE. By Bernard 
Mandel. Associated Authors. $3.00 


A study of the attitudes of labor toward salvery 
and abolition in the 19th century. 


STUMBLE UPON THE DARK MOUN- 
TAINS. By Lon Woodrum. Broadman. $2.00 


An exciting novel of a young man back from 
the war who goes back into battle against vice 
and crime. 


BEHIND THE MOUNTAINS. By Oliver La 
Farge. Houghton. $3.00 


About the people in a Spanish-American village 
in New Mexico where everyone looks up to the 
patrones. Set in the ’20s. 


THE MALEFACTORS. By Caroline Gordon. 
Harcourt. $3.95 


A novel by a southern author and dealing with 
a famous poet who is unable to write or to find 
happiness with a wealthy wife he does not love. 
In an attempt to find peace he turns to the 
Catholic Church. 


JUBILEE. By John Brick. Doubleday. $3.95 


A historical novel dealing with the Civil War 
and Jeff Barnes of the 195th New York who 
join General Sherman’s army. 


NILA. By Willie Snow Ethridge and Nila 
Magidoff. Simon & Schuster. $3.50 

Willie Snow Ethridge is the wife of Mark 
Ethridge, well-known Louisville newspaper editor. 
She tells the story of Mrs. Robert Magidoff’s life 
in Russia, her exile in Siberia and her marriage 
to a correspondent for the National Broadcasting 
System which brought her to America in 1941. 





From the University Presses 


WITH BEAUREGARD IN MEXICO. Edited 
by Harry T. Williams. Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press. $5.00 


Pierre Gustave Toutant Beauregard was a 
lieutenant of engineers during the Mexican War 
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and this is his own account of the campaign. 
It is of interest because it gives a complete running 
account of the campaigns and because the per- 
sonality of the young officer who became a con- 
troversial general two decades later emerges so 
clearly from his own writings. 

During the Mexican campaign Young Beaure- 
gard was associated with a number of men who 
later became famous during the Civil War. He 
was frequently teamed with Robert E. Lee in 
reconaissance expeditions. It is obvious from 
his writings that the young lieutenant had a very 
high opinion of his own military ability. He 
seemed to operate as a free-lance, and he gave 
his opinions freely to superior officers. 

Beauregard was well read from a military 
standpoint, could tell other officers exactly how 
battles of the past were fought. But he seemed 
unable to adjust his thinking to new conditions 
and could not improvise. All through the Civil 
War he exhibited this same weakness, the in- 
ability to get away from fixed patterns. 

Beauregard’s account begins with the siege 
of Vera Cruz and continues through the capture 
of Mexico City. He had very definite opinions 
about the conduct of each battle and on several 
occasions held forth before his superior officers. 
Beauregard tells of these occasions with evident 
relish. At a council of war held before the battle 
of Piedad he was asked his opinion by General- 
in-Chief Scott and in his own words “I then got 
up and said that notwithstanding the deference 
which I was willing and ready to pay to the 
opinions of my brother Engineers, still on this 
occasion I was compelled to differ with them in 
toto.” Beauregard then proceeded to lecture the 
officers on military strategy. He ends his account 
with evident satisfaction “After I had spoken a 
dead silence ensued.” 

But this satisfaction turned to chagrin a little 
later after Beauregard’s plans had been put into 
effect and were successful. Writing of a meet- 
ing with General Scott after the battle Beauregard 
says, “I then left him to resume my former place, 
flattering myself with the vain illusion that in 
his coming report he would devote at least a line 
or a short paragraph to the humble Lieutenant 
of Engineers who, alone, had supported his views 


with some arguments! But I was again doomed 
to be disappointed; not one word appeared in 
said report, distinguishing me from the general 
praise bestowed on all the Engineer officers.” 

Throughout his readable and interesting ac- 
count of the campaign Beauregard shows this 
same great desire to be singled out for praise. 
He quite obviously considered himself a notch 
or two above other engineer officers, could not 
understand how his excellence could not be more 
fully appreciated by his superiors. 

Beauregard concludes his account with some 
rather condescending praise for General-in-Chief 
Scott, who he admits did a fair job but could 
have done better. He felt that had Santa Anna 
had better officers he would have forced Scott 
“. . . to have observed a little more closely the 
true principles of the art of war, on one or two 
occasions that he departed from them ard which 
does not often happen with impunity in a well con- 
ducted war.” 

In other words Beauregard felt strongly that 
war should be conducted exactly as laid down in 
the body of past precedent. What should be done 
in every situation could be found from past mil- 
itary history. And woe betide the general who 
did something a bit unusual. 

T. Harry Williams, Beauregard’s recent biog- 
rapher, concludes the book with a series of letters 
received by Beauregard after the war. Stung by 
what he felt was a lack of recognition of his great 
prowess, the young officer decided to join 
Walker’s filibuster in Central America. He asked 
a number of officers for recommendations which 
he received. But also several of his seniors urged 
that he give up his idea of leaving the U. S. 
Army, argued that his future lay with the United 
States. 

Even though Beauregard wrote his reminis- 
cences partly to salve his own ego and partly 
to criticize General Scott, he still writes with 
zest, freshness and a sense of history. 


THAT’S ALL FOR TODAY. Selected writ- 
ings of Tom Gooch. Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Press. $5.00 

For more than half a century Tom Gooch was 
reporter, cartoonist, editor and publisher of the 
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Dallas Times Herald. This book contains a se- 
lection of editorials, columns, cartoons and pri- 
vate correspondence to give a cross section of Mr. 
Gooch’s work. Mr. Gooch wrote about politics, 
business and industry, the press and people in 
general. The book includes columns on Texas’ 
Jack Garner, the Roosevelt Clan, the problem of 
cotton, the New Deal and Oil. 

Dr. Umphrey Lee, President of Southern Meth- 
odist University, has written an introduction and 
there are many illustrations in the book. Decherd 
Turner is Book Editor of the Dallas Times Herald 
and Librarian at the SMU Perkins School of 
Theology. 


MEMOIRS OF A MONTICELLO SLAVE. 
By Isaac Jefferson. University of Virginia Press. 
$3.50 


Isaac Jefferson was a slave belonging to Thomas 
Jefferson and dictated his memoirs to Charles 
Campbell in the 1840's. A popular edition of the 
memoirs was published in 1951. The new edition 
is somewhat modified to provide easier reading. 


THE MISSIONS OF NEW MEXICO, 1776. 
By Fray Francisco Atanasio Dominguez. Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, $15.00 

The basic document is a report made by the 
Commissary Visitor to the Franciscan Missions 
in New Mexico in 1776. With other documents 
included, the collection reveals much about con- 
ditions when New Mexico was a remote Spanish 
frontier province. 


A LARGER CONCEPT OF COMMUNITY. 
By Jefferson B. Fordham. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. $3.00 

The author is Dean of the University of 
Pennsylvania Law School and the book includes 
lectures on various phases of government, local, 
state and International. 


THE DIABETIC’S COOKBOOK. By Clarice 

Strachan. University of Texas Press. $6.50 
With over 200 recipes, including caloric value, 

especially suited to people suffering from diabetes. 


THE NAVAJOS. By Ruth Underhill. Univ. 
of Oklahoma. $4.50 


A complete account of the Navajo Indians, be- 
ginning from their myth-shrouded ‘appearance in 
the American Southwest and continuing to their 
present position as America’s largest Indian tribe. 


TRAVELS IN THE OLD SOUTH, 1527-1825. 
Edited by Thomas Clark. University of Okla- 
homa Press. $20.00 


A bibliography and critical evaluation. 





Among the Juveniles 


For the Very Young 


TELLTIME GOES A’COUNTING. By Wil- 
liam and Robin Hall. Crowell. $2.00 

For ages 3 to 6, a story of Telltime the rabbit 
who did not know how to count. He decided to 
learn and children interested in learning num- 
bers will enjoy this lively little book. With illus- 
trations in color by Charlotte Steiner. 


PRISSY MISSES. 
$1.50 


3y Grace Bishop. Steck. 


For ages 4 to 7. A story of eight little girls 
all a bit naughty until they discover its fun to 
be nice. The prissy misses all got bad _nick- 
names but each little girl learned how she could 
be called by her own name again. Grace Bishop 
is the wife of Curtis Bishop, writer of the popular 
sports series for teen-agers. The illustrations 
in “Prissy Misses” are by Betsy Warren. 


THE LONG HIKE. By Dorothy Ivens. Vik- 
ing. $2.00 
The story of a little boy and girl on a hike 


into the country during the summer. Illustrated 
by the author. 


IT’S REALLY SPRING. Story by Janice, 
pictures by Alain. Lothrop. $2.50 


For ages 4 to 7, a nice little book for spring 
in which the things that happen in the springtime 
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A TREE IS NICE. By Janice May Udry. 
are introduced in picture and text. 
Harper. $2.50 


Another nice spring book, illustrated in full 
color by Marc Simont, and telling all about the 
fun children can have in and under trees. 


ANIMAL FAMILIES. By Margaret Friskey. 
Childrens Press. $1.50 

With full color illustrations, all about the 
various members of the animal family. For 
ages 4 to 8. 


For Ages 6 to 10 


THIN ICE. By Jerrold Beim. Morrow. $2.00 
The story of Lee, a boy who didn’t like to 
study, who didn’t care if he never learned to 
read. Lee wanted to play and looked forward 
to the week ends. But because he could not 
read he did not understand the sign on the pool 
which read “Keep Off, Thin Ice.” Lee’s little 
brother broke through the ice and how Lee 
rescued him makes a nice story with a moral. 
Illustrations in color by Louis Darling. 


USE YOUR HEAD, HILDY. By May Justus. 
Holt. $2.25 

For ages 8 to 10, another story with a moral. 
When her mother goes away for a while Hildy 
finds that she must learn to use her head. The 
twins misbehave, father gets hurt but Hildy man- 
ages. And Hildy gets a nice reward when Mother 
comes home. May Justus is a Tennessee author 
and her story is beautifully flavored with the folk 
ways of the Tennessee mountains. 


PLANTS THAT FEED US. By Carrol Lane 
Fenton and Hermine Kitchen. John Day. $2.75 

For ages 9 and up, this is an accurate and 
interesting account of the origin and development 
of grains and vegetables covering almost 7000 
years. With maps to show how important plants 
have traveled. 


For Ages 8 to 12 


STRAIT AHEAD. By Jewel Varnado. Van- 
tage. $2.00 


This little book is built around a trek across the 
frozen Northern sea with an Eskimo setting of 
hundreds of years ago. It tells of an Eskimo 
chief who with his young son is seeking food 
for his starving people. In the search for food 
the Eskimos must follow the caribou in an epic 
migration into a land of plenty. Mrs. Varnado 
is a resident of Jacksonville, Florida and teaches 


school. Suitable for children up to 14. 


JULES VERNE, His Life. By Catherine 
Peare. Holt. $2.25 

Generations of young people have been thrilled 
by the scientific adventure stories of Jules Verne. 
This book presents his life in a lively fashion, 
shows how he became interested in the things that 
he later wrote about. With illustrations by Mar- 
garet Ayer. 


DESERTS. By Delia Goetz. Morrow. $2.00 

This is a beautifully illustrated book about the 
lonely deserts of the world, the plants, animals 
and people that live in or near them. The author 
explains why there are deserts, gives many fas- 
cinating bits of information about the plants and 
animals of the desert regions. Sample: the camel 
has a special inner eyelid for protection against 
sand storms. With illustrations by Louis Darling. 


MAJOR, The story of A Black Bear. By 
Robert McClung. Morrow. $2.00 

The life story of the black bear is told through 
the adventures of Majors, born in a warm den 
under the roots of a dead tree during midwinter. 
Major’s many adventures are illustrated by the 
author. 


LARRY OF SNOWY RIDGE. By Margaret 
Johnson. Morrow. $2.25 

A book somewhat like the story of the black 
bear, but dealing with the life of a big white 
Pyrenees dog, a breed known for its intelligence 
and stamina in cold climates. Larry joins the 
Defense Department and serves in Alaska. With 
illustrations by the author. 


LITTLE LEAGUER. By Curtis Bishop. Steck. 
$2.00 
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Another of Curtis Bishop’s excellent sports 
stories for young people, of especial value as 
young boys face a new baseball season. Ten- 
year-old Lanny Reid tries out for the Little 
League team in spite of his shyness. It took a 
long time to make a player out of Lanny but 
he helped to win the championship because of a 
very special talent. 


INDIAN SIGN LANGUAGE. By _ Robert 
Hofsinde. Morrow. $2.50 


A wonderfully illustrated book representing 
over five hundred words in Indian sign language. 
The signs may easily be learned by boys and girls 
who may find a use for the sign language that 
was a necessity for the Indians with their many 
different spoken languages. 


THE ENORMOUS EGG. By Oliver Butter- 
worth. Atlantic. $2.95 

Nate lived in New Hampshire and had to look 
after the chickens. Life became rather interesting 
when one of the hens laid an enormous egg. Nate 
has quite something on his hands when the egg 
hatches. He even goes to Washington! For 
Nate’s big egg hatched a dinosaur and set the 
whole United States in an uproar. 


LONE HUNTER’S GRAY PONY. By Donald 
Worcester. Oxford. $2.50 

An Indian story, of a boy named Lone Hunter 
and his horse. Gray Pony is stolen by raiders 
from an enemy tribe and Lone Hunter has a 
thrilling time before he gets his pony back. With 
illustrations by Harper Johnson. 


ANIMALS OF THE WORLD. By Edward 
Osmond. Oxford. $2.25 


Elephants, Camels, Polar Bears and Chimpan- 
zees are described by Mr. Osmond in text and 
pictures. The habitat of each animal is described 
and he tells what kind of food they eat, how they 
care for their young and how they can be cap- 
tured. 


LULU HERSELF. By Elisabeth Hubbard 
Lansing. Crowell. $2.50 


A story of a minister’s daughter in a girls’ 
school. Lulu had been a big frog in a small 
puddle at home but in the big New York school 
she wasn’t quite so important. Lulu finally finds 
herself and in the process the reader learns a 
great deal about life in the big city. 


For Ages 12 to 16 


WILD LIKE THE FOXES. By Anauta. John 
Day. $2.50 


A true story of an Eskimo girl, based on the 
actual girlhood of the author’s mother. A selec- 
tion of the Junior Literary Guild. 


SPACE POLICE. 
World. $2.75 

Another book for the science fiction lovers, 
telling thrilling tales about interplanetary police 
in action, Andre Norton has written more than 
a dozen adventure books for teen-age readers. 
“Space Police” contains nine stories by outstand- 
ing science fiction writers. 


Edited by Andre Norton. 


STARBOY. By Carl Biemiller. Holt. $2.50 


Another from outer space. Johnny Jenks acci- 
dentally sets fire to the barn and a Man from 
Out There arrives in his flying saucer to put out 
the fire. A youngster from outer space comes 
along too, to stay with the Jenks family and learn 
about life on the Earth. 


YOUNG BILL FARGO. By Neta L. Frazier. 
Longmans. $2.75 

Young Bill Fargo sets out alone across Indian 
territory to find his brother and has himself quite 
a time. But he learns a great deal and keeps 
a level head even when faced with serious prob- 
lems. The story is set in the Pacific Northwest. 


FROM RANCH MEAT TO TABLE. By 
Walter Buehr. Morrow. $2.50 

The fascinating story of our favorite food—meat 
from cows, pigs and sheep. And all those who 
have a part in producing meat come into the 
story—farmers, cowboys, butchers. With many 
illustrations by the author including maps and 
diagrams. Suitable for ages 10 to 14. 











JULIAN MESSNER SHELF OF BIOGRAPHIES 


Uniform in size: 5 3/4 x 8 5/8; clothbound; 192 pages. $2.95 each. Jr. and Sr. High 


AMERICA’S FIRST COW- 
GIRL: Lucille Mulhall by 
Beth Day, author of GENE 
RHODES: COWBOY, etc. 


World’s Champion Woman 
Roper—America’s Greatest 
eran ese Wy me of the 
Range—and the story about 
the cowgirl Will Rogers called 
the waar greatest rider. Pho- 
tographs. 


ANGEL OF MERCY: The 
Story of Dorothea Lynde Dix 
Rachel Baker, author of 
FIRST WOMAN DOC- 

TOR, etc. 
This is the dramatic story of 
a woman who, single handed, 
brought about a complete rev- 
olution in the care of the men- 
tally sick. During the Civil 
War she became Superintendent 
of Nurses for the Union forces 
and Elizabeth Blackwell, Clara 
Barton and Louisa May Alcott 
were among her volunteer 

nurses. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
by Shirley Graham, author 
DR. GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON CARVER, etc. 
This is the inspiring story of a 
modern Moses o led his 
people out of bondage. Born 
a slave, working in fields and 
mines, Booker struggled for an 
education and in 1872 at the 
age of fifteen he was enrolled 
as a student at Hampton Nor- 
mal and Agricultural Institute. 
When er T. Washington 
died in 1915, his people came 
from all over the country to 
pay homage to the man who 
iven so generously of 
himself that his people might 
learn to be self-sufficient. 


ROY ROGERS: King of the Cowboys by Frank Rasky 


ISAAC NEWTON by ere f 
Sootin, author of MICHAE 
FARADAY 

In the year 1665, young Isaac 

Newton made three discoveries 

which were to excite the world 

of science and start him on an 
amazing career. He proved 
that the inverse square law ac- 
counted for the motion of the 
moon around the earth. He 
experimented with beams of 
sunlight and laid the intricate 
foundation of spectrum analysis 
so ——— to modern phys- 
ics, chemis and astronomy. 

He produced his monumental 

Principia. Here is the supreme 

“detective story”—a brilliant 

mind tracking down mysteries 

of time and space and the 
movement of the heavens. 

JULIUS CAESAR by Manuel 
Komroff, author of NAPO- 
LEON, MARCO POLO 

Once in Manuel Komroff 

proves his skill as a historian 

and biographer in this story of 

“the mightiest Roman of 

cosine pela’ ead sillam 

portant iti mili 

figure and by 60 B.C., with 

Pompey and Crassus, formed 

the first Triumvirate in Rome. 

When Crassus died, Pompey 

joined the Senate political party 

and the rivalry between Caesar 
and Pompey became virtually 

a civil war. Victory came to 

_just a year ore his 
dramatic assassination on the 

ides of March, 44 BC. A 

powerful story that removes the 

myth and presents the real man. 

THE LEO DUROCHER 
STORY Gene Schoor, au- 
thor of EY STENGEL, 
STAN MUSIAL, TED WIL- 
LIAMS, etc. 

Here is the exciting story of 

one of baseball’s most contro- 

versial figures. From shortstop 
to manager of the N. Y. Giants 

—his is a rags-to-riches sto 

that boys and their fathers wi 

thoroughly enjoy. Photographs 


The only full-length bi hy of the most popular cowboy in the world, 
written fs his yon mne Bes Here is ye man who loves children and 


animals and honestly believes in the power of prayer. 


Here is the won- 


derful family story of Roy and Dale and their five children, and the ex- 
citi edvencures of @ performer who hes eared the titl—King of the 
Cowboys. Photographs 


These new books and other biographies in this series are available from: 
TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE 














Authoritative 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


for college, home, and office 


The American College Dictionary 


“The finest . . . in the U. S.”—LIFE AMERICAN 


revised, dis “nodes ST ek ea 
ARY now contains all the latest 


wi ke 52.000 emis on aga ‘o 1.472 @ejnades 
cae ae eee DICTIONARY 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE DICTIONARY 


buckram 
5 Same, - ee um (as Bago 


ME Basic 


ee 10) (/:1) 


for amy occasion. 
THE BASIC EVERYDAY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
#8 DE LUXE ay eg 7x10; handily thumb 
indexed; hard-bound 


finish Hoge Bye i 
#9 Budget Edition: ‘6x9; hard- 


Also available for your reference library— 


THE AMERICAN EVERYDAY DICTIONARY 


Based on The American College Dictionary, 576 pages, 60,000 entries, illustrations & maps, size 
6 x 9%, hard-bound. 


SN RE 5 SREY 86s 5+ ka LPP a aaa Rass Ac baa pi RAED $1.00 
Wissel aes a ek 5 i Fee eek ES as 1.50 
Tae” RAN ES Gos cc hoo co SO os eae Wh ecu ee ec ae meee cic canns 2.50 


HANDY VEST POCKET DICTIONARIES 
American Vest Pocket Dictiomary..............006. 000 e eee cece eee eees $ .95 
French Vest Pocket Dictionary... .... 2.2... 6.66. c cece cece eee eee e eee 1.25 
Spanish Vest Pocket Dictionary. ...... 2.2.0.6... 6 cece cece cece ween eeeees 1.25 


RANDOM HOUSE, INC. 


457 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 














